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Noro Kaiseki: Autumn Mountains 



by Michael Browne 

Nora Kaiwki (1747-1828) occupies a modest 

position in tht- }iis'.on,- t)f Japanese art. Nonethe- 
less, as one of the more scholarly and competent 
literati {bunjin) artists to follow in the wake of the 
illustrious painter Ike Taiga (1723-76), Kaiseki 

\\;is ifistrniticnt;!! in fs'alilKhint; :i conservative 
movement in an based on methodical research 
into Chinese methods. 

His painting of Autumn Mountains in the collcc- 
lion of th'- Museum of Art is a gift of Dr. Kurt 
and \lillie Gittcr of New Orleans (Figs. 1 and 
2).' The inscription above the landsoqie informs 
us that it was painted when the artist was seventy- 
nine yc^rs filci (sf\cnty-eigh( by Western count), 
making the year 1825, three years before his 
death. The theme, autumnal mountains in rain, 
is traditional, as is the composition: a thin grove 
of trees (rrowing from two land masses in a fore- 
ground plam, an expanse of water creating a 
visual transition to a middle ground where 
mountains, rising up the left side of the picture to 
a plateau, are c ountcrbalanced at right by distant 
peaks floating above a misty void. Areas of water 
meld with elTects of atmosphere, causing land 
forms to qipear like loosely connected accents 
hovering in space. In the right foregroimH pl.mp. 
a pair of huts devoid of human mhabitaius is 
echoed hi^r in the compoaititm in the distance 
at left, both groups surrounded by scattered trees 
similar in their patterns of foliage Interspersed 
among the larger trees and placed along the 
mountain slopes, short, diagonal black strokes of 
the brush scr\c to indicate both foliage and 
mountain ridges. Color washes of red, blue, and 
brown applied throughout the composition soften 



I .Museum of Art .{i.r- ii<n nunitxr 1972 2 580 Hatttjuig 
scroll, ink and luiur uii !>ilk. 123.3 cm. x 32. J cm. Oill ut Ur. 
KuH Gilter. 



the staccato crispness of ink and suggest an 

atmosphere of autumn. The poetic inscription at 
the upper right completes the visual balance and 
at the same tune complemenu the autumiuJ 
theme. The poem reads: 

Whose Caictt is that by the windinKiKeHn, 

Where tall treci with tpneading bra n cfaw grow among 

the racks? 

Lravci arr falling with chc rain that swells the itKm, 
And all thai rexnaint are the autumn Oowen in the 
empty moun taint. 

In keeping with the scholarly literati flavor of 

the painting, the poem is in Chinese, perhaps 
composed by Kaiseki himself. Following the 
poem, the inscription reach: 'Painted by seventy- 
nine year oM Kaiseki Ryu." Two seals beneath 
the signature identify the artist .is "Dai Rsu" 
(the fifth [sibling] Ryu), and a larger sciil dirccdy 
below reading "Kaisdci Ryii, Ryunen shi in" 
supplies another name "Ryunen**. A fourth seal 
to the upper right of the poem pro\ ides yet an- 
other pseudonym of the artist, "Konsai". 

The closest prototypes for the style Kaiseki has 
employed in the painting would seem to be Chi- 
nese, especially the paintings of I Fu-rhiu, a 
native of Wushmg, and by profession a mer- 
chant. As a sideline he painted, and during his 
business travels to Japan — the first in 1720 — he 
introdtircH to the Japanese his own special style 
as well as the conservative ideals of the orthodox 
bu-ha^ or Literati school. The Japanese thouf^t 
his works inspirational; that, at least, is the con- 
clusion we arrive at based r)n the vast number of 
paintings by innumerable literati artists inscribed 
"Painted in the manner of I Fu-chiu," and the 
even vaster number without such acknowledg- 
ment whose stylistic source is readily identifi.ible. 

A comparison between Kaiseki's landscape 
and a typical work by 1 Fu-chiu, dated 1742, re- 
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veals Kaisdd's indebtedness to the Chinese paint* 

er's style (Fig. 3). Both employ diy, mininud 

brushstrokes to create a sparsely inhabited world. 
Trees in larger scale, their branches silhouetted 
against the open expanse of water, ding to a 
rocky forci^round promontory. From a middle 
ground, scattered boulders build into cliiTs rising 
to high plateau areas and peaked mouniain tops. 
In the void above the landscape, a poetic inscrip- 
tion completes the composition Rtit while simi- 
larities of brushwork as well as composition arc 
dear enough, there are also interesting difler* 
ences that suggest other sources of ins|Mration as 
well. In I Fu-chiu's composition, balanced, hori- 
zontal layers of land forms result in a solid, 
almost static worM. Kaisdd's mountains, on the 
other hand, rise precipitously up one side of the 
picture, the vertical axis strongly reminiscent of 
the tall formats preferred by Ming dynasty liter- 
ati artists of Soochow. I Fu-chiu, too, must have 
derived his vocabulary of brushstrokes from 
earlier Chinese sources, and it may be instructive 
to seek more distant Chinese origins for the style 
of both ardsts. 

I Fu-chiu would seem to owe his chief debt to 
the orthodox srhnol of C'h'inf^ rlv n.T^tv p-nintint;. 
and it is this school that had the greatest ettect on 
KaisekPs art. The central focus of the group was 
Wang Shih-min (1.592-1680), the closest disciple 
of Tung Ch'i-ch'ang (1555-16.36) and the most 
important master of the orthodox movement. A 
look at a painting by W ang Shih-min will serve 
as an example of the sort of model I Fu-chiu may 
have used (Fig. 4). Similarities of brush tei h- 
nique are evident; soft, wavering, hemp-liber 
strokes employed to define form and to provide 
texture to rock formations appear in the paint- 
ings of all three artists under discussion. Clus- 
tered boulders — some with a distinctive 'Y' 
maddng— mountain plateaus, houses glimpsed 
partially projecting from rock sanctuaries, a 
bridge connecting foreground rock land masses 
on which a scattering of tall trees stand out 
agunst an area of water, are characteristic of 
woilca by all three men. Wang^s painting, how- 
ever, is considerahlv more rotnplit ,Ued, his 
brush strokes more varied, his washes more rich- 
ly applied. It is as though I Fu-chiu, an amateur 
painter in comparison to Wang Shih-min, shied 
away from the elaboratitin of forin-; thai made 
Wang's composition so intricate, and tnade his 



own statements simpler, thereby creating the 
basis of a style that became his trademark. 

Kaiseki, with typical Japanese predilection for 
understatement, adopted I hu-chiu's style as gen- 
erally representative of Chlng orthodox literati 

tradition. 

While the orthodox style of Ching painting 
can be discerned with some confidence in the 
works of both I Fu-chiu and Kaiseki, more re- 
gional influences might be cited as well in relation 
to the pictures under discussion. The painters of 
Anhui in particular seem to have influenced I 
Fu-dliu, and through him, Kaiseld. Hung-jen 
(1610-64), Cha Chih-piao (1615-98). and their 
followers had a lasting impact on the later pro- 
vincial painters of South China. Their spare, 
linear brushwork and architectonic compositions 
would have hern especiallv applicable to the 
terse, distilled manner of painting of I Fu-chiu. 
Specific motifs fisvored by the Anhui artists and 
by I Fu-chiu, such as the tipped-up taUetop pla- 
teaus that create \ isual pauses, accent space, and 
serve to abstract depth perception, function in 
the same way in Kaiseki's woric. 

Conventions of brushwork and motifs of the 
Ch'ing orthodo.v and .\tihui ;ui!iiti ts have their 
own antecedents, and one can look tuiiher back 
into the history of Chinese painting to discover 
earlier prototypes. The tablrtop plateaus, for 

example, are fret jncnti'. t-nind in Ming dvnasty 
paintmgs by \Vu school artists of Soochow. Rocks 
drawn with the *Y* within an oval are found in the 

painting manual tailed Thf Mustard Seed Cardetl, a 
Chinese handbook of painting which demon- 
strates methods of depictmg nearly all natural 
forms; surely Kaiseki had access to the book, for 
it was widely circulated in Japan by his time. 
Further, the 'Y' rock motif can he traced to an 
even earlier antecedent, the style of the famous 
literati of the YQan dynasty, Huang Kung-wang. 
Paintings by another Yiian master, Ni Tsan, 
who "used ink as thouc;h it were gold," provided 
the ultimate prototype tor the rendition of mini- 
mal landscape. Forms created by one artist be- 
I. nr.'. the property of another, and were em- 
plo\cd not to plagiarize but to pay tribute to a 
specific artist ol the past or to an entire tradition. 
It was the distinction between the traditions of 
the Chinese scholar artist and the academic, pro- 
fessional .iriist th.it K.iiseki came t(» unclerstand 
moic atcurately than had any Japanese hterati 
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painter before him. He may be seen as a purist, 
for he devoted great eftut to distinguishing dif- 

fert-ncfs am! rraditioti'; that early Japanese 
literati had ignored either through indiiTerence or 
ignorance. All of KaisekPs worin reveal a con- 
scious etlort to clarify, organize, and malce sense 
of what was in fact a highly coriiplicatcd system 
even to Chinese— one that had been promul- 
gated in the late Ming by a single artist and 
theorizer, Tung Ch'i-ch'ang. That Kaiseki was 
able to interpret these theories accurately, and to 
create works in several veins as revealed in the 
variety of paintings among the corpus of his 
works, is a tribute to his scholarly and artistic 
excellence 

In view of the tact that Kaiscki traditionally is 
grouped among the disciples of Ike Taiga, one 
logically must look among his works also for pro- 
totypes that might <• inspired the style of the 
younger man. Actually, however, paintings by 
the two are surprisingly dissimilar. Although 
Taiga occasionally created compositions and em- 
ployed brushwork comparable to the painting by 
Kai&eki under discussion, such works generally 
are labeled "In the manner of I Fu-chiu," and it 
would seem likely that both artists looked direcdy 
to the Chinese source. In fact, even the tradition 
linking Taiga and Kaiseki might be questioned. 
In the treatise on painting that Kaiseki left us, 
entitled Shthfkisai gauM (Discussion on Painting 
by Shihekisai). there is no mention whatever of a 
direct link between the two men. On the othei 
hand, there an a number of references to Kuwa- 
yama Gyokushu (1746-79), Kaiseki's close con- 
temporary and intimate friend. Gyokushij, one 
of the most tnOucntial art critics of his day, made 
a careful study of the distincdon Tung Ch*i- 
ch'ang drew between the Chinese Northern and 
Southern schools f>l painting. In his own writ- 
ings, Gyokushii stressed the importance of 1 Fu- 
chiu as a source of genuine, if not brilliant, 
orthodox tradition, making such notations as: 

In rrirnl litiif"; lhcr«- rrsldr<l in N.inasdki a tn.in t.ilird I 
Fu-chiu. one of ihc most talcnicd of Ch'ing dynasty men who 
came lo this couniry Of the works otihttt Chlng paint- 
er!, in N<ii.'.iviki. ihc tnosi dnervlng of praise are the land- 
acapcs ut i Fu-«.tiiu.-' 



2 ^'ovliiKn ^'I>ll<'/.lvv.l .itul Chu Yoshiaawm,yd^inKtr AmAi^ 
in the LtUrati Sl)lf, p. Ib2. 



Kaiseki and Gyokushu travded together, and 
attended gatherings of scholar artists who met to 

discuss theories of literati art. Through Gyoku- 
shu, Kaiseki met Kimura Kenkado (1736-1802), 
an influential businessman and hagai vrhose es- 
tablishment ser\'ed as a mecca for many scholar- 
artists of his lime A third important friendship 
that developed was between Kaiseki and Naga- 
madii Chikuseki (1747-1806), another artist of 
distinction who studied with Kenkado. 

Chikuseki. Kenkado. Gvokushu, Kaiseki, and 
other poets, critics, and writers that congregated 
around them, created the beginnings of a move- 
ment that would become more deariy defined by 

the end of the nincieenth century in the paintings 
and writings of such bunjin as Tanomura Chiku- 
den (1777-1835) and Nakabayashi Chikuto 
(1826-97). The school o{ bwginga that devekiped 
from the labors of these artists and scholars was 
distinctively conservative, closer to the source of 
Chinese orthodox styles than that which charac- 
terized the more eclectic, often briltiandy inven- 
tive experiments of Ike Taiga. In contrast to the 
decades when Taiga and his immediate circle 
made free use of both Northern and Southern 
traditions of Chinese painting, as well as occa- 
sional indigenous Yamaio r stvles, Kaiseki and 
bunjin like him approached Chinese painting with 
gmter knowledge and systematic intent. 

Even before Kaiseki's death, the advances 
made by Japanese literati included some repudi- 
ation of Ch'ing painting, as Yiian and Ming tra- 
ditions became more thoroughly understood. I 
Fu-chiu's lofty reputation began to fade. To con- 
servative literati such as Kaiseki, however, the 
contribution of I Fu-chiu was understandably 
revered, and remained for him an idiom worthy 
of emulation. The landscape in the Museum of 
Art, then, is by no means a work done in imita- 
tion of a Chinese style for the purpose of master- 
ing that style, but is a work created by a mature 
artist able to paint in anv number of styles, and 
to make a deliberate choice freely. Using the un- 
obtrusive vocabulary of the scholar painter in a 
numner that consciously evokes I Fu-chiu, Kai- 
seki fashioned his !;inds( ape in tribute to the 
master so central to the lorination of Japanese 
literati painting. 
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A Fourth-Century Greek Statue 
in Ann Arbor 



by John Grifiiths Fedley 

Perhaps best known for the earthshaking 
struggle between Athens and the Persians which 

took place on the plain of Marathon in 490 B.C., 
the east coast of Attica was also famous in anti- 
quity for the sanctuary of Artemis, daughter of 
Zeus and mistress of animals, at Brauron. This 

coastal shrine sits in a sheltered location, wonder- 
fully suitable for Artemis, dose by a river and 
appnnimatdy midway between Marathon and 
Cape Sunion and direcdy opposite Athens to the 
west F.xravations here between 1948 and 1963, 
conducted by the extremely successful Greek ar- 
chaeologist, J. PapadimitriouS lave retrieved 
the major architectural components— temple, 
propylon, stoa — of the anci< TU sanr tuarv along 
with much ritual paraphernalia, and many m- 
scriptions and votive offerings in stone, terra- 
cotta, bronze and precious metals. The dirono- 
logical range of the use of the '«anctuar\' seems to 
be from about 700 b.c. to about 300 b.c. with the 
period of most intense cultic ^dvity being from 
about 450 B.C. onwards. 

Since many aspects of Brauronian Artemis 
were cultivated, she was worshiped in many dif- 



[Author'i iS'oU. I am tnovi i^rulcful to ProfcMor T. Buiirry lor 
assHtance with literary truiiiers; and to Elixabrih Savagr and 
Lisa Vihos for help wiih the meMOiTOBt of tiie PgHic- I 
very much rcgm the absence of visual compaHMm from this 

artiilr; rcqur>ls, however, from ihc Cjreek Arthacol(u(itdl 
Service for permission lo publish photographs of the two 
pieces meiitiimed in the text on page 9 were emphalicany 

(Iriiird Thiv rcrns.il < .imr vi>nirtliiiii; <if ;i surjirisr' r-.pr- 
ciiilly III view o) Itie titcl itial ii photiigriipli "1 one ot (he arklot 
has already been published ^see note 1 1 below) and that post- 
cards of the other are liberally available at any kiosk in 
Athens, | 

1. J I'apadimiiriou, The Sanctuary of Anemia ai 
htMum,' Stknlific Amnitm, Jum, 1963, 111-120. 

i ll rx.iiiiple, as Cybek. or as the Imuninp/m, the noiir* 
ishcr ot children. 



ferent ways.' Young girls holding torches danced 
around her altar, mimes represented Artemis in 

the act of hunting, and young girls between the 
ages of five and ten wearing a characteristic cro- 
cus yellow chiton' or himation took part in the 
afibkM.* This particular ceremony took place 

cver\' five years as parr of the great Brauronia, 
which incorporated chariot races and musical 
contests, and began with a long procession from 
the Brauionion on the Acropolu at Athens all the 

way arms'; Attit a to the sinuruarv at Brauron 
The origins and details of the arkUta are obscure, 
but it seems that it centered on a myth whidi told 
of the killing of a bear sacred to Artemis; this sac- 
rilege was to be expiated repeatedly at the quin- 
quennial festival by daughters of leading Atheni- 
ans playing the bear. Accordingly, it came as no 
surprise when the excavations in the sanctuary 
yielded many marbU- !it'ads of yuunt,' t^'irls and 
several statuettes of girls wearing the same kind 
of chiton or chiton and himation and sometimes 
carrying animals or birds; the identification of 
these figures as arktoi (bears) is now universaliv 
accepted.^ 1 he sculptural type — of the young girl 
with conventional clothii^ and carrying a bird or 
animal — it'i ri .f cl a wide acceptance, was cer- 
tainly used outside the sanctuary, and became 
popular among Athenians both in the round and 



!) .\ristoph.ine'i, l ymtrala 643. 

4. Harpcraiion. in his lexicon, under the entry, i4fillmsB^ 
with reference to Euripides and Aristophanes alluding to 

younn <i(tini; ;i« tir ars and hcnre bring dcii ribeil ,»s 

bears: Euripides in the play liypiipyU, and Arisiupliancs in 
the LyutUM and the Lmmam Wmm. 

9. Recoverad by J. Papadimitriou, as scpoitcd by. lor ex- 
ample. G I>aii\. "Chronique des Fouillcs,' Bullritn de Corre- 
jpondamt HftUntqutWS (1959), p. 589. and M.S.F. Hood, "Ar- 
chaeology in Giceoe." Atdmal^ka Ittpirti far IS60-6J, 
pi- 
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in relief.* The headless statue of a young girl, 
now in the collections of the Kelscy Museum 
(KgS. 1-3), shows ( ItMr links with this type, and 
though the ideniiiicaiiun of the figure as an arktos 
may not be daimed, the ityliadc and dironologi- 
cai context is the same.' 

The head, now lost, was wofked separately, 
and set into a deep cavity. The arms also are 
gone, both being broken just below the shouMer, 
though tni( ( s if the right hand and the angle of 
the shoulder show that the arm was held strait^ht 
down wiilt the hand against the draper)' by tite 
right thigh, while the angle of the upper left arm 
and left shouldrt suggest the possibility that the 
left arm was tn nt n the elbow to join a mass of 
drapery collected at the side of the figure. There 
is some chipping at the front of the figure, on the 
left foot, on the lower edge of the ovcrfold of the 
chiton, at the neck, and on the kft-rnosi vertical 
fold of the drapery, with some less distmguish- 
able and sporadic pitting on the surface of the 
torso. At the back there is desultory damage, 
though nothing serious, with a recent chipping 
making inroads into the surface of the drapery 
some way below the buttocks, and one or two 
vertical or transverse cracks app>caring in the 
middle of the back. A bluish metallic colored vem 
of impurity is visible in the middle of the back 
(maidmum viradih, 0.02 m.; maximum length 
0.07m.) and may have limited the arti«;t's work 
Together with the left arm, a major incident of 
the figure is lost where the drapery was gathered 
and an offinring may have been held. 



6 For example, sec A. Conzc, Die alltuhrn Grahtthf^- i Rrriin 
and Leipzig 1893-1922) no SO*!, laf 152; no Wm. i.i: Sli. 
and cspetially J.G. Pcdlcv, "An Attic Grave Stele in the Fogg 
MuMuin," Hmard Slwbts m Ckuicat Phihlegf 69 (196&). 
Iip.2S9-267. 

7. Accesnion Number 79.5. L Measurements; M.ixiniuiii 
pmtrml MfMi 0.60 m.; maximum pteMiAnl wkIiIi. i) 
m,; nwxiimini preserved thickncu, 0. 16 ni. ; height of plinth, 
0.02 m.; length «>rieg from right roc to right knee, 0.19 m.; 

beigbl firom rinht knee lo rii(hi ^ll■iul^lt i 0 "7 ni kn;>il .iiu) 
left me always proper nghi and pro|K( Icli (i.e.. the >iaiuc's 
right RHd lefty. MlMM ^lie Mumuu An tnd Avkaithgy. 
The University of Michigan, IV (1981), pp 74, 76; Kelscy 
Museum of .Archaeology Acccsiions .\c(|uirr(l frDni the 
Swiss market in 1979, pun liased vulh fun<ls k''"iii"rou»ly con- 
ihbuicd by the AiMiciaics of the Muieum, this » (he lini 
example of Greek icuipttire in marble lo be brought to Ann 
Arbor by the University. 



The figure stands with weight on the left leg 

and the rii(ht, free leg, placed laterally and drawn 
SOincwIiai back (Fii^. 1). The left leg is irr. ivihle 
bencatii itic drapery, though the toe of lite sliud 
foot protrudes beyond the hem of the folds. The 
bent ritfht knee shown frontally is delectable be- 
neath thr lolds ot the ( loth, with right foot turned 
somewhat outward. Neither heel is visible at the 
back. She wears the high-girt chiton with shoul- 
der straps and buttoned k1cc\ es; the lower edge of 
the overfold appears at back as a crescent line 
below the buttocks while at the front it marks a 
distinct and continuing oblique accent. 

The sketchy treatment of the back and the 
bulky proportions of either profile view (Fig. 
2) — admittedly only partially prcsciAed — compel 
the conclusion that the statue was intended to be 
seen fn)ntally. Yet the frontal view shows heavy 
overweighting of sculptural shapes on the proper 
left of U)c figure with long and sturdy folds of 
drapery beyond (i.e., outside of) the line of the 
leg and evidently falling from a gathering of 
drapery in or over the lost left hand and forearm. 
Proportions of the body too, seen frontally, 
hardly cohere with length from knee to foot con- 
trasting uncomfortably with that from knee to 
waist and from knee to the line of the bust. It is a 
three-quarter frontal view from the proper left 
which minimins the formal overbalancing and 
rectifies the discrepant v in naturalistic propor- 
tions; it is from here then that the sculptor in- 
tended the most persuasive view. Furthermore, 
the appearance of the figure is sharply broken at 

the front hv the diagnnal line ( reatcd by the 
lower edge of the ovcrfold of the chiton, a line 
serving to separate the aaiUsr rhythms of the 
drapery over the M»rso from the staccato repeated 
verticals of the folds below. Viewed frontally, this 
feature creates a compositionally disjunctive 
effect; in three-quarter view, however, the sepa- 
ration is not only softened but the dii^nal line 
s<'r\'cs to pick up the line of the v\ ithdia\vn lower 
DvJii I' g. This both serves lo link lower and up- 
pt t (j.trts of the figure and to introduce a slow 
torsion into the t (iniposiiion. The three-quarter 
view du n is both mosi eloquent and most cohe- 
sive (Fig. A). 

This emphatic pulling of the viewer away from 
the purely fi'ontal view, and the suggestion of 
slow controlled spiral movement in the figure is a 
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hallmark of Greek sculpture of the fourth century 
and may be Men in many works of the period.* 
Furthermore, the draf>ery exhibits a density of 
volume and a realism of texture typical of the 
later fourth century as exemplified, for instance, 
by the figures of die Mninwif Wmen Suf^^ioffu 
from Sidon' and by the Musfs from the Mantinea 
base:'° ridges and troughs of folds are broken off 
sharply, are unbalanced, run in different direc- 
tionst and are irregulariy spaced and of uneven 
depth Mnri i i . it is towards the end of the 
fourth tcntur\ that parallels to our figure arc to 
be found. For posture, proportions and detaib of 
the high-girt chiton «vith shoulder straps, a oom- 
pletely preser\'ed arkto^ found in the saiu tuar^' of 
Artemis at Brauron may be compared;" for 
identically arranged chiton, though with differ- 
ent surface treatment rendering crinkly folds, an- 
other arktns from the same site is alsn compara- 
ble.'^ On the basis of these comparisons it is pos- 
sible to restore the Ann Aitior figure %vith left 
arm bent at the elbow and left hand tugging at 
the overfold of the chiton to the left to create a 
pouch for an animal or bird to be held. Posture of 
the head and style of coiflure vary among the 
preserved examples of these ortoi so that there is 
little value in attempting to restore the liead of 
the Kelsey piece.'* The arkioi cited as compari- 



sons have been dated in the fourth century in the 
period prior to the sumptuary laws of Demetrios 
of Phaleron ; ■ * and our figure should be dated ac- 

cordint?lv lo the third quarter of the century. 

The clear stylistic and chronulugical links to 
the Artemislan vkt» allow the conjecture that the 
figure in Ann Arbor— whatever her actual func- 
tion—will have ser\'cd in antiquity as a resonant 
echo of the power of Artemis and of Athenian 
devoditm tt> her. Though the brutish Pdasgians, 
as Herodotos tells us (6.138). may have held 
Brauronian Artemis in low regard, in Ann Arbor 
she is now viewed with new enthusiasm and 
understanding. 



14 F Eiksiciri "Pir -ihrn Vtri\\>t\\'A\t-r<f,<v[v.r .'Jahrbuth 
dti DnUtktn Anhaolopuhen IntUtuU 73 (1956), pp. 18-29; 
Ciocvn, Ik bgHu n. 64. 6S; J.R.A. Twde, 'Ardwcolagical 
Renwrks on Cicrro, de tqibm 2.66,* Ammean Journal tfAfchat' 
ttlogy 74 (1970). p. 204 For (he date of (hit legislation, sec 
H.K. Susserott, Gritthisckt Piastik dts 4. Jahrhunderts r Chr. 
Frankfurt 1938. p. 120, n. 136; C.M.A. Richter, Two 
Greek Siatues," Anmim Jtmtl tf Anhattbgf 48 (1944). p. 
239. n 16 ciling Ferguson's careliil vlrw For ilir •.■i-^.s rhat 
(he law was ciTcctive in Athens, see H Rieiiuinn i^Du 
Shi^turm emn 5. JtMtundn Ut m rimisthe Z*U |Beriin 1940) 
KmmUm II, poism), who gives a (iaie in the thirci century lo 
only one of 99 grave lelielii recovered in the Kcrameiko*. 



8. Ai eaify as the Nike akrolerioa from the wcM aide of the 

Ti-mple of .\sklcpio5 at Epidauros, and ihr v>-callcd Penihc- 
silt-a from the wcsl pediment ot (lie sainc building;; B.R. 
Brown, Antictas \itirTi m Grerk Stulpturt of tht Fourlh C/nluty, 

NcM- York 1973, pp. 9-12, figi. 8, 21 . more obviously in the 
masterpieces later in the century by I .y.sippm and Skopa*. far 

v>hi< h <-). G.M.A H.inlni.inn .imi I (. Prdlrv. 'Tdt- Statue 
ot MrU-,i«er." AnliO PlaHii III (I%4(. pp. 61-66. pi, 15, 

9. G. Mendel, (kUitgutdttsaUfilumduMMieiCmuimlimph, 
Constantinople 1912-1914. no. 10. 

10. G F. Ri/zo. PrauiUlt, Milan 1932, p 86fr. 

11. A. Orlandos, To Ergon Us Arkhatoiogikei Elmreuu 1958, p. 
S6, fig. 39. hiwer left; G. Duw. *Chronique des PoutUet,* 
BuUrtin de Comipondante HttUni^ue 83 (1959), pp. 569-596, 
fig. 27; S. Papiupyride-Karoutou. ArU»awl^kt Ephmtrit 
1957, p. 75, lig. 7. 

12. P.O. Th< mrlis BimtnK GuUtttOmSUtM^tlitMnMim, 
Athens 1971, p. 71 (ixn^). 

n f; n,n:\, f'hronique dcs Fduillcs." BuUelin dr Cor- 
mpondanct HtH(niiiuem(\9b9).^^ 595. fig. 25. vol. 84 ll9t>0). 
pp. 665-666, figs. 6, 7. 
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The Origins of L'Estampe originale 



by Jacquelynn Baas 

As an art fonn made up of "exactly repeatable 

piclorial statements,"' the print confounds tradi- 
tional definitions of originality in art. The Oxford 
AnuTuan Dictionary derines "original" as "a thing 
from which a copy or translation has been made." 
Before the development of photography in the 
nirictcrnth century, a print was far more likely to 
be a "copy or translation" than an original in this 
sense. By the end of the century, however, pho- 
tot^raphy had appropriated the print'-; rcpro<luc- 
tive role, and the newly-devclopmg concept of 
the "original" print produced a more demanding 
criterion. Again in the words of the Oj^udAmtri' 
can Dictionary "firsthand, not imitati\e, new in 
character or design." This shift in the way prints 
were regarded by artists, publishers, and collec- 
tors was a complex transition which is still in 
progress. Nevertheless, it is possible to isolate a 
single moment as a watershed: 1 May 1888, the 
official date of publication for the first album 
L'Estampe ongtnalf. 

Consisting of ten prints hv seven artists uork- 
ing in a variety of media, this album haii cotisid- 
erable significance for the developing perception 
of the print as a legitimate art form. Portfolios of 
prints publislied to promote one or another med- 
ium had appeared from the first part of the cen- 
tury, beginning with Philipp Andres litho- 
graphic pur ildlios Specimms of Polyaulography of 
1803-07 and culminating in Cadart's annual al- 



\AutHm^ ?if«te: As this anirlr was Koi"X prcM. Richard S. 

Fii lit uildriiiril mr llial he had rrc < nllv m < ii ,i < <ip\ of ihc Cirvl 
album L Liian^ ongtnaU in ihc private collcitiuii of a French 
art deater.] 

1. VViiliatn M. Iviiu, Jr., htnlv and y'tsual Commumalivn, 
London, I9S3, p. 2. 



bums of etchings by various artists that b^an 

app<Mring in 1862 and continued in one form or 
another into the 1880s. ^ L'Estampe originale, how- 
ever, was the first print-publishing venture to 
emphasize the common bond of the various print 
prfxcsst s in the dissemination of original artistic 
expression. It is disappointing, therefore, that 
this album is now extremely rare. The acquisi- 
tion by The University of Michigan Museum of 
Art of one of tht- prims from the first album 
L'Estampe onginaU of 18B8 is thus cause for some 
celebration (Fig. 1). It also provides a convenient 
occasion for closer btvestigatton of tins important 

event in the histor\' of the print Who initiated 
L'Estampe ongmaU, and what was the impetus 
behind its remarkably heterogeneous nature? 

La Stmt att Pont d'Ausltdib (Fig. I)' is one of 
two contributions to the first album L'Estampe 
originaU by Louis-Augustc Lcpcrc (1849-1918), 
who was a key figure in the nineteenth-century 



2. Felix H. Man, ArtisU' LiAagnpht. A WorU History from 
Seneftlder to the Pttsmt Day. New York, Putnam's Sons. 1970, 
pp. 16-19; Janinc Bailly-HerzbcrK, L'Eau ferir dt fxinlrr au 
du-Miteiimt sikit. La SocuU drs A^uafoituta 1662-1867, two 
volunMf, Para, Laget. 1972. 

3. MuMnim ctf Art armsion number 1981/2,96. Wood en- 
grav ing primed on Jap.inrM- (issue Imatjc 17 « J7 t m , sheet 
29 X 40.3 cm. Stamp ol L'Estampt tmgvuUe (Lugt mppl^menl 
fl87a) in red. (xniom right marnin. Purrhawd in May 1981 
frrtii rhf Fiti h FrbvrrI Ciller. N-u \nrk. This maybe the 
iinprrssKin listed js nuiiilH-r bi) in ihc > ai.ili>t;uf lu ihe Drouot 
Ri\f' Gauche satk no. 2 sale ol 4 Man h 1977: "La Seine au 
Font d'Aiuwrliu, avec rnumpillc dc I'Esiampe originale." 
Catalogued in Lotz-Brissonneau (A. Lotz-Brinonneau, 

l.'Orutrf (ratr ilf .-tr.fijiJr Irfir'i. dntati'fUf rlru'ifilif rl 

anatytiqut ■ ■ , prctacc by Leoncc B^ncdiic, Pari», i>4got, 
(1903|) as number 147. 
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revival of the single'iheet woodcut.* This print is 

typical of Lcpt-rc's suljjcc t matter. It drpit ts a 
pedestrian scene un a Paris quai on a wet and 
windy day just as the sun tMirsts through the 
douds. Remaikably subtle and delicate, evoca- 
tive nf weather and nf time-of-day in its sophis- 
ticated use of the white of the paper to convey 
hght eflects, this print exhibits the influences of 
both the compositional devices of the Japanese 
and the atmnspherk cfTc* ts of the Impressionists. 
These cficcls would be dilTiculi lo achieve in side- 
grain woodcut. They were perfectly suited, how- 
ever, to the end-grain wood engraving, a aub- 
ca^cgor^ ofrhe woodcut in whirh a burin is used 
to achieve delicate white-line eflects. La Seine au 
Anf ^astef/ife is in every way a diaracteristic 
tour-de-force of wood engraving technique, a 
technique of which Lep^ was the acknowledged 
master. 

Wood engravii^ flourished in the mid- 
nineteenth century for commercial as well as aes- 
thetic reasons. The surface of a woodcut, like 
that of tvpc, is inked in relief— ink is applied to 
the uppe r surface of the block, which can then be 
printed on a simple printing press without the 
s^rcater pressure needed to print intaglio etching 
and engraving plates or the scraping-lypc press 
used to print lithographic stones. As a relief pro- 
cess, the wcKxlcut is therefore type-compatible: it 
can br locked up rnul i)i i!ited along with type in 
one ccunomic2ii run through the press. This was 
the donunant factor behind the use of woodcuts 
for the decoration of books and periodicals prior 
to the nineteenth ceniurv. However, because of 
the roughness of the hand-made paper in use for 
large editions until the end of the ei^teenth cen- 
tury, the \v(M>dcut had been limited in the deli- 
cacy' of line that could be printed in an extended 
run. The development of smoother, machmc- 
made papers after about 1790, along with the in- 
vention of faster and more powerful steam 



4. Jarfjuclynn Baa:>, Au^u\lf Lrftrtf anii thr A'lt\tu Hfi u al of ihr 
Woodiut in Franee, i875-IM'4'i uLpuhli'-hrii iI(k itn,il tli>«-iia- 
lion. The Univcruly of Michigan. Sec also Rgg^rr 

Manc*s five-part article on Lcp^rv in the CtutUr As teawMirtt 
(.iniicf 38, October 18%. pp r^'l- W,: aiitirt- V). M.hv I'tClfl. 
pp. 3;H-402, June 1908. pp. 497-512. July 1908. pp. 77-88. 
ann^ 52, January 1910. pp. 66-70). LMs-Bri»onneau's 
cataloi^ir (if prints by LepJrrc filed in nmr 3 alKtve. and «he 
monugiuph by Charles Saunier: Auxuiir Lfp<re, prmtre el 
patlur, i/nmnir dt twm. Pari*, le Garrec. 1931. 
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presses shordy thereafter, encouraged the pro- 
duction of books and periodicals illustrated with 
the economical wotxlcut in the form of end-grain 
wood engraving.^ The hardness and absence of 
grain that characterizes end-grain blocks gave 

the medium a ttreat c apacitv for detail, a capacity 
that could be fully exploited for the first time. 

Auguste Lei>ere, son of the sculptor Francois 
Lepire, had early ambitions as a painter. To 

guarantee a secure livelihood, however. Augxiste 
was apprenticed at the age of thirteen to the pro- 
fessional %vood engraver Bum Smeeton. By the 
time his ten-year period of apprenticeship ended 
in 1872. .Xuguste had alreadv rxhibiied paintings 
at the oflicial French Salon and had earned a rep- 
utation as a talented painter and draftsman as 
well as a skillful wood engraver. By 1875. when 
his first siijned repr<Kluclivr \v<m>c1 engravings 
began appearing in illustrated periodicals such as 
Lt MmUk i/AuW and Le Mt^asin piuoresque, 
Lep^'s signature signalled his role as draftsman 
as often as that of wooti engraver.* 

On 12 May 1877 there appeared in Le Monde 
Ubttiri five little wood engravings showing *Les 
Travaux de T^giise du Sacre-CIoeur," drawn and 
engraved "from nature hv M. Lepere." This was 
a strikingly uncunveniional event in terms of the 
division of labor prevalent in the wood engraving 
ateliers of rlu- period.' Over the course of the 
next cU i adc l .e pcrc becatne a much-sought -after 
original w(x>d engraver, an artist who, in the 
worcb of the etcher F^lix Bracquemond, '^sm as a 
painter and wukn as a printmaker."* 



5. Jacob Kainrn, "\Vh) Bcwiik Sui'tecdcd: A Noic in the 
HiMory of Wood Engraving," CantrHatkHs Jnm Ai Musmm «f 

Hhlory and Trihnuhis^\, L'tiilctI Slalc> Nalioii.il Mu«-utii Bul- 
Itiiii .;i8. papiT 11, Wasliiiii,M<>ti. DC , I'CW. pp 186-201, 

t. Lcpcrc's lirsi published signed wood engraving — 
^Mnm> F»uh it Lmmiin after Busmmi published in Lt Mmde 

\Uu\Ui . IT M.inli I87''i — was drawn mi the t)I<K k 1>\ I^ptrc 
and i i!j;ia\'<l fiy M.iitin Ximiiv! vutiultaiiti njsK , Lt Cottage 
after Conslalilr. Imili Ir i n rlir lil(Kk and rni;ra\cd by 
Lcp^e, was published in an April 1875 issue (volume 43, p. 
129) of Lt Magaiin pitlrnnijut 

7. For a brlt l dt ■■< rl[iii(in -it ihis ii.nlnion. n-r |,irr|uet 
I.fihi-M'. /'(ii.'i /.i,v lu-iith .■{'<:■!■ 1'.' A I'.v,'. • r,',"i r r^iiury, 
traniilaicd by Hilar)' E. I'addun. London, Allen ami Unwin 
Ltd.. 1972, pp. 163-164. 

8. helix BraiquetMiiiid. Eludt lur ta graturr sur boii rl la litho- 
gnphit. Pari*. B«raldi, 1897. p. 5. 
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The perfection of the photomechantcd relief 
priming prooesies for the purpose nf illustration 
had lis betjinninj^s in about 1875, just when 
Lcpcrc was making his debut as a woud en- 
graver.* Lepire's career was thus decisively in- 
fluenced by the economic threat that the photo- 
mechanical reproductive processes posed to the 
reproductive wcxxl engraver. At least to sonic 
extent, his ahif^ from reproductive to original 
wood engraving was an economic, not just an 

artistir derision. 

In 1886 Charles Ives oi Philadelphia perfected 
the cross^line screen, making possible a process 
halftone reproduction that was capable of 
conveying as much or more detail as the finest 
wood engraving, and far more cheaply. For re- 
productive wood engraving, much more than for 

etching and lithography, which had always had 
something of a fine-art market apart from their 
reproductive roles, the threat posed by the repro- 
ductive verisimilitude and economy of the relief 
photomechanical processes pro\cd fatal. By the 
late 1880s the woodcut in the form of reproduc- 
tive wood engraving had ceased to be a viable 
commercial medium. ParadoxicaUy, however, 
the woodrut as a mrdiiim of original artistic ex- 
pression was entering a renaissance, a rebirth in- 
duced by the death <^ the reproductive wood 
engraving. The albums L'Eslampe sr^insilr were 
an important part of this process. 

In September 1888 the critic Alfred de Lostaiot 
concluded his review of the prints at the Salon of 

that year. 

In sunimar)', ihn Saion dr giat urt i-> rrin.irkabl»- tin \\% vari- 
ety; in the first place on artouni of the Otcrr quanlily of 
anisis whu afTirm ihrrr a talent oCihe fini rankmid, in addi- 
lion. by the new iin(>urtancr anutned by the wnodblock 
ali>ni{Milc (hat ol llic Kipper platr whinr ilionlflc it rirrim 
really lo appropriate: the publishers of deluxe editions and— 
the ffreaieM audacity of all— the collrciors of prinu* 

1 li,!'.' |>i'! f i isfd a super!) .illMini m I'.f.h )i iiiirnln ri 
has ix-iiiinc a bultl rcalilv Beiau»c ot il.s imporiaiuc I want 
to bring it (o the ai«-iuii>[i of all readers at the t-iid of this 
ankle: the lirsi Album dt I'EUam^ vngumit, ten plates cunsisi* 
ingoT etching, woodcui. drypomt. and lithography enclosed 
in a deluxe pmtfolia. This much Is plain: what we have here 



9 For a sunitnatx .if ihiv princvs. srr Baa<i. .Irj<':j f' Lrt"'/ 
and iht Artiilu Hentai oj tht H oodcut in fianie, pp VJ-ll. pp. 
23-24. now 7. 



itlhew^fMa/maidraf |le Awar^paa/I, pulled in a limited edi- 
tion on fine paper and priced acrordini;lv Messieurs I.eperc 
and Bellrand have put forth (he fir;.! riKleavni in ihii dirct- 
lion under the niipices of our exceliem (ontrere M. Roger 
Marx. They «e jmned by etchers and lithographers who, 
nuking the ncrilioe of their traditional privileges, have 

handed Inijether wi(h them in order lo li? ri i r.st i .ise that art 
can be conveyed through the surface oi wood as well as 
throu^ any other •ubMance.'* 

To de Lostaiot, the primary purpose tsSLE^ampe 
originale was plain: the promotion of the Adusv^- 

nal, the original woodcut. 

To save the woodcut from economic extinc- 
tion, it was essential to give it the same indepen- 
dent status that had long been accorded etching. 
But collectors an- v;tncra!lv t i>nscrvativr (vpes 
Even lithography, which because of Us directness 
of expression had been used as an original art 
form almost from the very start, was still fighting 
an uphill battle for their attention. The woodcut 
was at a far greater disadvantage because of its 
recent status as a purdy commercial medium. It 
needed promotion not just as a legitimatf art 
form, but as a legitimate medium for original 
artistic expression. To publish an album 
containing only wood engravings would not have 
achic\ cd tliis end. Collectors would have been as 
surprised lo receive an album of single-sheet 
wood engravings as they would had an albttm of 
photomechanical reproductions appeared as a 
Hnt - art publication. Lepere's solution was bold 
but obvious: the woodcut must join forces with 
the other print media. Together they cmild 
mount a unified ofiensive cm behalf of the origi- 
nal print. 

The first album L'Estampe onginaU was an- 
nounced in the Bibiiographie dt France, joumat 
gMnt dt Kmprmme dt la Hbnmt for the year 



10. Alfred de Loitaloi. "1^ Gravure mi .S.iKm." CittieUr dfs 
bfaux arli. annee id, September Iftftft. pp, 223-224. De 
Lostaiot concludes: The lalent of Messieurs Lepere and 
Beltrand has fully convinced us; the obstacle is not in the 
inalerial. it iv m ihe brini;int; lot;elher ot printnialier* who 
know how lo make iheir material bend to ihc inclination of 
their imagination and are artisis enough locxpren only that 
whu li IN worth it'.i ir I ' li I t lif ii)i> >aid " (F.xi epi for the quo- 
tations Iroin blctii aud Kar^llall [»ee note 17 bclowj, all trans- 

hiions from the French are my own.) 
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1888." This listing indicated that the album 
wKHiM be published on 1 May 1888 by memben> 
of the "Socipte dp TEstampe Oriqinalr" and would 
contain ten prints: three etchings — one each by 
F^lix Braoquemond, Daniel Vierge, and Henri 

Boutet (Figs. 3,4); nrn* drypoint by BoutCt (Fig. 
5); two Hthographs by Hftiri-Patrice Dillon 
(Figs. 6,7); and four "bois," or woodblock prints, 
by Auguite Lepfare and his friend and fellow 
wood engraver, Tony Beltrand (Figs. 1 ,2,8,9). 
Thr annoiinremenf further state^d thai each artist 
would supervise the pnnting ut his own plates, 
the edition from which %vould be strictly limited 
to 150 prints in that state. The edition would be 
numbered; numbers 1 throui^h 2.'), bearing the 
signature of the artist, would be sold mdividually 
for 20 francs. The remaining 1 25 prints would be 
sold in numbered portfolios containing the 10 
prints for a price of 100 francs (half the price of 
the same prints ii purchased individually). A 
second album, scheduled to appear on 1 Decem- 
ber 1888, was al.so announced, and interested 
persons were instructed to address their inquiries 
to J.-D. Maillard, administraUuT. 

The ei^meral nature of this publication is in- 
dicated by the fact that in 1897 — less than ten 
years after the first album L'Estampe ongmaU ap- 
peared—Georges Vicaire noted in hu Manuel de 
hnuimr it Uvm in XVC sikU, 1801-1893 that he 
had never seen a copy of the album, nor was 
there an example in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris.'* I have seen only one example each of 
ei(^t of the ten prints bearing the L^Oan^ wigi- 
naif stamp designed by I.cprrr (Fit^s 1-4.6-10). 
There is an unstamped impression of Boutet's 



11. Timuthy Allan RiKK'. L'Eslampr Orypmab: A Nuif 
ttaUh-Catuiy PiMkaitou of Origiml Prmb, unpublnhcd mu* 
ics't dwsit, Yale Univmily, 1966. pp. SO-31. This iheii« 
locum on llie Ix-tlcr kiinv. ri s< i ituI sf-nt v I 'Filampf on^inale 
published by Andr^ Mun> In 1 wuuld likr to ihank 
Dr. Riggs for gcnenwsly making a copy of hi« tiiesis avail- 
able to me. 

12, Grorkjrs .lire. Atar^ur! Jr /Ijwjf'u? In rfi du XJX' iirdf, 
IHOl-lfl'Ki, volume Hans. 1H'(/, lulunin MtH Tlx- (m>sI- 
humuus sales catalogue of Roger Marx's finni ( olln hum lists 
"L'Estainpc originalc, 1" album, tnai 1888. preface dc Roger 
Marx. 10 planches par Brarqucmond, Vicrifc, T. BHtrand. 
H KdUtn. Dillun t-t .-X l.<-p«rf." {('ulalui^uf df nln'nftes 
modtvtti composani la coilection Hogrr Marx, Pari5, Hole! 
DfOiiM, talk no. 7, 27 AvrU au 2 Mai 1914. number 442). 



drypoint, Sur U refuge, in the Bibliothique Nati- 
onale (Fig. 5). Daniel Vierge's etching* titled 
Etude in the 1888 Rihlm^Taphie announcement, 
cannot be identified wiili any certainty." 

It is of some significance that, aside from the 
1888 BibH^jnftkk and Vicaire, the two main 
sources of information regarding the first 
L'Estampe onginaU are both part of the primary 
documentation of the work of Auguste Lepfere. 
The first source is Henri Beraldi's lengthy foot- 
note to his rntrv on Lcpere in volume nine oiltCS 
CraveuTi du XI.V siecle. published in 1889: 

Lt.ilampt origtnaU is a publiiaiiun urtdcrtakcn in 1888 by a 
mall nunter of couragcmn artists— Bracquemond. LepHe, 
Boutet, Vierge, rlc — towards (he end of publishing, in a 
limited numtx-r of proofs, prints mliuivtfy original, whether 
intaglios, lithographs, or woodcuts. One album ha.s ap- 
peared. Henceforth these prints will be published individ- 
ually, independently of each other. The experiment has not 
been particularly encotiraged by coUectoes. ■* 

A second major source of information on these 
albums is the t.italotjuc of Lcp^re's prints 
published in 1905 by the ctiUcciur Alphonsc Lotz- 
Brissonneau. Under catalogs entry number 146 
for thr wood engraving Pam—La Rue de la 
Montagne Satnte-Getuviivt (Fig. 2), Lotz-Brisson- 
neau writes: 

This prim was published in the first number of L'Enemfit 
tr^mtk. which had bern founded by Bnwquemond, Bel- 
irand. Lep^rr. Dillon, Daniel Viergr and H. Bouiei in nrdrt 
to publish original plates: wocxkuts, etchings, lithographs. 
The I'irsi number contains a preface by Roger Marx. Only 
three numbers appeared under the imprint of this aocieiy. 
M. Marty purchased the title from ihem. Each of these thi«e 

I oiiiplrlnl iiumbri N wrrr lu h.ivr \u vn piilN i! in ,in <'<lilii'ii of 
llH) at a prKc of lOU trants, but in la<:l. no more than 50 were 



13. The eariicst dated etching by V'u-rgc m ihi- C^abmrt des 
Rslampes of the Bibliotheque Nalionair is a Fumfuif lir iig- 
wtUt, first stale, signed and dated in the plate bottom right: 
"vicitce / 1888." Alihouf^h the title of the Bouiri in the Bib- 

luiih<-<|ur \,iii(>ri.i!r 1^ fiorclfii js "Trotni'.." lliis firir-.t is •he- 
same that i«pioilui.('«i in ihe 10 Ue<.eiiibcr 1088 issue of 
Pvis-Cn^ with a caption reading "Le Rehige.* 

14. Henri Reraldi, Ln Otavmrt du XIX' sdtU. volume 9: 

l.,i< mlf :ii M< . MU P.11IS. Ciiniiiri. IHH'^. p \M, nolf I 'Hje 

sioiiiil li.ill ol ihis siairiiii'iu — "L n albuii) a paru. D^sormais 
l< s pi, nil hes paraiinini isoleiiK-ni, el mieront ind^pendames 
ks utK'v (Jes auires. La teiuadvc nr saurait fire irop encour' 
p,ir le» amaleurt.^— has Tirrn interpreted to mean that 
Kri.iliii hrluMtl lii.ii Til. hutlii i .lilnitiis wdiilil br published 
(Kiggs, p. M). It IS inoie likely, hovsever, that Beraldi was 
f«rferring only lo the prints of thr first album. 
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prixlufcd ai mosi Thr prooU were (oniainrd In a ptirilolio 
on which was stamped in fp>kl the iiniit;<- of a prrvs with the 
lillc, L 'Estampe vriguiaU — a composition by Ixprrr 

Lofz-Brissonneau further indicates that four 
other prints by Lepcre — La Snru au Font d'AusUr- 
Htz (Fig. 1), Le QwudesGrmds-Atipafms, Paris, Le 
Debardeur (Fig. II), and the Sortif du Theatre du 
Chatelft. scene du nui/ — were also ptihiisheci in (he 
albums of the Socicte I'Estampc Qriginaie, which 
eventually numbered three.** 

The "M. Marty" mentioned by Lotz-Brisson- 
neau as having purchased the title L'Estampe 
ongtnale from the first group was Andre Marty, 
publisher of the better-known second series, 
which began appearing two years after Leperc's 
L'Estampe ongtnale teased publication in 1891. 
Marty's quarterly portfolios, each of which, like 
Lepire^s, contained ten prints in varying media 
by various artists, appeared from 1893 until early 
1895." 

As he had in 1888, the art critic Rt^r Marx 
wrote a "preface" to Marty's portfolios that ap- 
peared only with thf sixth quarterly installment 
in mid-1894. Here, withm the context of a dis- 
cussion of the differences between reproductive 
and original printmaking. Mane referred to the 
earlier LTEskunpe vngmele: 

For S U>n^ tinn-, wr- ti.m- piiin'i-il rmt ih<M- iliflr i nu i s. in 
fMrticular in 1HB8. when ihr public adon w<i.s prcscnit-d ol 
which ihi» i^sut; inauKuraicd a M-cund nam. To these former 
considerations, we »hall add only ihc rrmarlts nccrssitatrd by 
•he variations now introduced and by the expansion of the 
oni^ina) priit^ram From the time of ill founduiion, 
LLuampt miffnaU had ihe distinction of challenging (the 
sqiBntism of the prim media) and of rrcofpiieinff the equal 
riijhlN i>l iii]j|>tr, si<iiu- .md wotkI io inirrprci iliiHii;hi and 
f.Hldbh.sh ain<>ni{ prinltnakcr!> ul all media ihr bond ol .t com- 
inon or^n. After five years ii aspires lo new liberaiions. . . . 
The rormer albums published prints in bbck and while, san- 
guine and bisirc: this one is the lint to combine monochroine 
prima with those of the widest range of cobr.i* 



15. Loiz-Brissonneau, p. I2l. There i« a sligfit discrepancy 

Ixlwoti llir prnjcilrcl rdition si/r iil thr albums i(i\rn by 

Lou-Brissonneau (lUO) and thai foutid in ihc presumably 
more accurate Bibtiegraphir de la Frmnce (125). 

16. Loia-Brissoneau, numbers 147, 148, 149, and 180 
ivspeciively. 

17. See RiKi.">'^ unpublishi'd niaatet's thesis and Donna M. 
Stein and Donald H. Karshati, ^'Erim^er^'iulr, A Ctmhgne 
RmamU, New York. Thr Museum of Graphic Art, 1970. 

I8r Stein and Kaishan, p lb. 



I'hat Roger Marx considered Augustc Lep^re to 
be the key figure in the formation of the 'originaT 
Socit'i ' !'I\tampe Originale is clear in a later 
article on Lcpcre, where Marx stated: "in 1888, 
for the first time, a splendid album tor which he 
was responsible placed the woodcut on an abso- 
lutely equal footing with that of engnmng.*** 

I hc exact chain of events leading up to the 
publication of the first album L'EMlampe origiimle 
in May 1888 can only be a matter of speculation. 
A stront^ link was probably the Spanish drafts- 
man Uanicl Vicrgc, one of the most important il- 
lustrators of the period and a close friend of 
Leptre who had relocated permanently to Paris 
in 1869 In 1882 Vierge suffered a severe stroke 
that paralyzed his right side. Over the following 
six years he painfully re taught himself lo draw 
with his left hand. In 1887, in order to speed this 
process, Vierge took up etching, which required 
only the light touch of an etching needle to con- 
vey a design to the plate. His instructor in this 
medium was the etcher Henri Boutet,^" who was 
known for his fashionable depictions of la vie 
modeme, especially for his rather cloying etchings 
and drypoints of contemporary women (Fig. 5). 

Lepirre probably came to know Boutet through 
Vierge. The three artists, perhaps jfiined by 
Lep^re's friend and colleague, tiic wtxxl engraver 
Tony Beltrand (Pigs. 8,9), must have spent long 
evenings together discussing the lack of a market 
for original prints in general, wood engravings 
above all. Boutet would have been helpful in ob- 
taimng the sponsorship of the publisher, Daniel 

Maillard, and in securing the contribution of a 
plate from the established etcher Felix Bracque- 
mond, whose participation would have given the 



19. Ro^er Marx. 'Peintres-Graveurs coniemporainx: L.-A. 
Lepere (troisiinie article)," CattOt da htnx-aiU, anitfe 50, 
June 1908, p. 498. 

20 lulfs Adiilphr dr St.it (hold. l),:vifl llfrgt: M vit, tM 

oeuLtr, Pans, Floury. (1905|, p. 145. On Viciige. see also: 
Elizabeth du Gu^ Trapier, IliwiiW (/rr«Mrta Vmgi in the CtUtc- 

iio-i (.1 !>ir //n/'rjTii SiH:'ii ofAmrrii ti. two voliiines. New York, 
Hl^pallll. SkicU ul AiiK'ii(.a, 19 Jb. 
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project a cachet ol respectability (Fig. 3).^' The 
sixth participant in the "Socii^t^ I'Eatampe 

Originale"— the lithographer Henri-Patrice Dil- 
lon (Figs. 6,7) — was undoubK-dlv brought into 
the project to insure that all tiic print media 
would be re p res en ted." 

Although I have not seen a copy of Roger 
Marx's preface for this first album, some idea of 
its content may be conveyed by a preface that 
Mane published tluce yean later for the cata- 
logue to the third exhibition of the Soci^t^ 
Peintres-Graveurs. After speaking of the "efllo- 
resccnce" of original printmaking, Marx dis- 
cussed etching and Uthogra|rfiy and then pro- 
ceeded to die woodcut: 

Rrx ur<l frurn llir njiivcnlional ivr.innv nf routine unrk, !hr 
emancipated wootkui lean no nval with icgard lo intensity 
of nprnskm, thowing iudf capable of eweiylilieny, evety 
audacity, every delirary, it is this wcxxlrut thai (urnilhes 
early, unique proofs printed on the best paper. . . . 

In the gfain of boawood, on the tuiface oT copper, on ihe 

absorbent stnnr. |drlisls| convey ihrir tneniorir<. tlimtv iliai 
have passed before their eyes; the traiuiiory divcr>iun, the 
abnnetiaa of ihcir p c rcept k n w and their ihoughit. . . . 

Thus the povx t , lh<- irtrprcssiblr su(itr fn,i( \ i il tin ( tr.itiM- 
mind bursts torih aiu-w. 1 hus is establishrd the suprriurity ol 
the etching, the lilhoi^raph, and the HiHidcutOwer the mereljr 
reproductive print. Here, nibject and imerpiviatjon are 
joined, inseparably united in one and the same wnrk.** 

Although it must be rcmcntbercii tliai Marx 
wrote these words in 1891, by which time there 



21 . Braoquemond may, in fact, have taught Boutct lo ctcb, 
a* lie had ao many othera. A tribute or five yean earlier from 

Buutel to Bracqucmond ap|w.>rs on pat;r I ">j of the- second 
volume of Beraldi's Let Giauuti du XIX unit (Paris, 
Conquei, IIBS), whetc a diypobii by Baanet dated IMS de* 
picis a woman pulling from a portfolio an impression of Brae- 
quemond's weU>linown etching of 1852, Le Haut dun batutni dt 

22. Lep^re wotild return the burat by participating in 1892 

in Dillon'* own Albums des peiKlrrs-lithograpkes, which were in- 
tended to inrreaie the number nf t ollecton interested in lith- 
ography See the adverti«('riu-tii lor the lint album of thii 
group in I.ArtuU, volume 125, 

23. Roger Maix, preface lo the catalogue of the third exhibi- 
tion of the Peimres-Cravcun Fran^ais. Paris, Galrrir* 

Durand-Rucl. 4-30 April 1891, pp 7-8 I hf.r r.it.ili>t;iirv 
have been published as part of the sencs Modern Art in 
Parif, 1855-1900; SoriA^ des peimret-graveurs francais, 

Exhihiiwis ni ;hr s,i, -rf. ,'- F':^.f-"j!thm, 1889-1997. New York 
and i^ondon, Ci.irljiul, VM\ 



had been a tremendous change m die way thai 
French artists regarded and were using the wood- 
cut medium,^* his statenu-ms on behalf of the 
original print must have found an earlier expres- 
sion m the lti88 L'EsUmpe ongtnaU preface. The 
print, when fieed from the 'Voutine tyranny" of 
reproduction, is capable of communicating the 
original thoughts of a creative mind as well as 
any other medium. With regard to this capability 
all the print media are equal; it is the creative 

power of the individual artist and not the mtsli- 
um that determines the "originality" of the result- 
ing worlc. 

La Seine an BetU dAuslerlilz (Fig. 1) is a wood 

engraving that nicrlv illustrates the kind nf flex- 
ibility Marx had in mind when he wrote of the 
"emancipated woodcut. . .capable of every liber- 
ty, every audacity, every delicacy." Indeed, in re- 
production this work could easily be mistaken for 
a pen-and-ink drawing or even an etching. 
Lep^re was <me of the post>Dord generation of 
wood engravers. He used a freer, more expres- 
sive line than that allowed by the old formulas, 
based on the traditions of copperplate engraving. 
Here, the hard, smooth surface of the boxwood 
block has been shallowly engraved with the burin 
to crratf a rt-licf surface as finrlv wc^rkfd as a 
spider s web. The delicacy of thi.s line was in part 
a product of the new possibility of printing on the 
extrcmelv thin vet Strongjis^Oil^/urr or Japanese 
tii^siir thai had bet^in 'm h<- imported in qiiantitv 
durmg the IBHUs. 1 he biiky beauty of this paper 
enhanced any work printed upim it. Hand* 
printed on p^en pdun, even the most mundane 



24, In 18H8 Lrpere had been virtually alone in his explora- 
tion of the medium for original exprrtsioti; the liiile- 
appreciated wood engravings of Lucien Pissarro and the 
little-known wnodruts of Emile Bernard are the only excep- 

Imris i)j .inv inic ir t tt\ 1 K'M . howc-\ cr . wikkIi ul> vs ri f h< int; 
piiblii .ills rylubiiril ,ii ihc l:..\]M>siii<mH ill * Prinircs-Gravcurs 
by Henri Gurranl. Henri Rivifcre. .»nd Charles Maurin. 
Fi'lix \°ull(>iion had not only exhibited his first woodcuts in 
the Rmii ru< lan Salon in Mar< h. hut one month earlier had 
b< i n the sub|C(1 ol an iiupoii.ini ,itiK l< In < )i i.m- l /.inne in 
which Lepcrc, Gu^rard. and Kiviere were also mentioned: 
*La Renaissance de la gravurr sur hois, un nfo-xylugiaplw, 
.M Felix VaJlottnn," L'Art el I'idfr. 20 Fcbniary 1892, pp. 
113-199. 
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wood entraving took on the subtle, sensual qual- 
ities formerly associaleti only with etching. 2' 

In itself, La Seine au Pont d'AusterliU would not 
have leaned a surprising work to its potential 
audience. Lep^re's skill as a wood engraver was 
well known —La Rue de la Afonta^ne Snintf-f-rr.rrthe 
(Fig. 2) had won a medal at the previous Saluii of 

1887. ** These two prints were, in (act, probably 
chosen by Lepcrc with an eye towards their po- 
tential marketability. But the public was seem- 
ingly not easily convinced of cither the value of 
the woodcut as a fine-art medium cm- of the mar- 
ket value of original prints in general. An adver- 
tisement for the first album L'Eilampe onginale in 
the i3 October 18ii8 issue of its sister publication, 
the illustrated journal Paris-Croquis, stated that 
"of the individual proofs the di7pnini Sur le refuge 
(Fig. 5) is sold out. Several individual proofs 
from the other plates are still available." Regard- 
ing the albums, the only comment was, "requests 
will be filled in the order of subscription."" 

This adverti.sement ran in the first three issues 
of Paris-Croquis, through that of 3 November 

1888. Issue number four of 17 November repro- 
duced on pages four and five a large "sketch for a 
plate from the next album published by the So- 
d^te TEstampe Originale"— a depiction of a 
woman lacing up her corset by the popular Henri 
Boutrt. But the next issue passed with no men- 
tion of tlic second album, which was to have ap- 
peared on 1 December, and issue number six of 
20 December 1888 carried only a "reproduction 
of one of the plates appearing in the first album 
published by the Socieic I'Elstampc Originale— 
Le Refuge, drypoint by Heiui Boutct.* This was, 
of course, the only print for the project that had 



25. Eiching. m inuglb proccH in which the paper ii 

p^^^s(•I^ liiio ihr inkt-d i;rfH,M-s nl ihc pl.iii'. ( niilH fx |'.ririlrd 
on iK-aiulltuI bul r<)ui;li li.uuliri.i<lf papn Wimk! i iii;r i\ mi;, a 
relief prOCCM, had <^uiT<'r('(l l)y t omparismi Mn. < iiniil ihis 

time itt fincneu oC tictaii could Ite printed ticarly only on 
amooihcr, nwchim-made p«per. 

26. In ihc second slate, r h.ii .n h i i/< d by ihc prcsriur ol a 
trmtriiti ii inari;in.il i iini(ii I'^uiuii. iifacat. FOT ihc rdilion 

pubiuhed by L'tiittmpt ertginaU, the cat wat removed, Sec 
Lo(i-Bri»onn»u. p. 121. 

27. Frunt ihe set <A Pam Oaqun in ihc colltuiun ol ihr Bib- 
liMhique cTAn ci cTAichifolajpc, Paris. 



sold well. The members of the Society must have 
hoped that it would promote sales of the first 
album and raise a little capital (and enthusiasm) 
for the second. 

Despite Beraldi's gloomy statement in early 
1889 about the one albiitn that had appeared 
("the experiment has not been particularly en- 
couraged by collectors^,** Lepfane did put out a 
second album, |»t>bahly sometime later that 
year. According to Lotz-Rrissonneau, Lepere's 
Le Quai des Grands-AugusUns "appeared in the 
second number of L'Eskmpe origindt' Of another 
wood engraving by Lepere — Debardeur—hatz 
says. "This woodcut was done lor L'Eilampe origi- 
nate, but for this edition the print was pulled only 
in black." (Other versions were done with waters 
color additions, such as the example now in the 
Library of Conijress.) Confirmintf I.otz-Brisson- 
neau's comment, there is in the coilcction of the 
Cincinnati Art Musetun an impression of Lt 
Debardeur printed in black and carrying the pur- 
ple L 'Eslampe otiginaU stamp designed by Lep^re 
(Fig. 11).^9 

That there was a third album as wdl is indi- 
cated by a letter frorn Lep^re to F^li.x Bracque- 
mond of 6 May 1891, in which Lepcre informed 
the older artist that the Society would be publish- 
ing another album that very month and %WNild 
like to ad\< rrisf by showint^ all xhrrv .ilbums at 
the Salon. Since the first album contained Brac- 
queroond's Lion Cladel (Fig. 3), Lepcre sought his 
permission to carry out this plan.'" Frits Lugt, in 

the supplement to his Marquee de collections de 
dessins d'estampes, says oi L'Estampe onginaie that 



28. Sec non- M aboNr. 

29. This »iatnp also appears in red. Lutz-Bnssunncau, num- 
ber* 148 and 149. ScealMllaa9,il^gialrZii^di^lki4i<uiir 
Rttmmltflki WaodcMl in frnm, pp. 73-75. 

3tl IVpai tcnUTlI llrv MaiUIMritN, Bi))li<>th<-qiK- Nuinluilf. 

Pans, "Papirr> Bai i|ii<-im>»d." lome 11, lit. 426-427 II Brat- 
qucmund objrrird, Lepcrc slated that he vrauld exhibit only 
the third album. These albums are not Itiied in ihc Salon 
caialci){uc Tor 1891, and May would have brrn inn lair lo 
ini liiil<' ihrm anvxvav I.t |>iTr imi>>l haso rrn-anl a inorr infor- 
mal kind of showing — in ihc letter he meniiom exhibiting the 
albums 'sur let tables du salon.' Lepire was on ihe 1891 

rx.iiiiiiiini: viirniniitrc lor ihr "Sniioti i\r C.r.ivurr" of the 
^dtm ol ihc Sex ir(r ,\aii<iiia)(' dvs B^aux-Arl^, Br<K(juc- 
roond was president of this commiiiee. 
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"the third album was puUished in May 1891, 

with a list of plates signed Desboutin, Dillon, 
Florian, F. Jarque, I,ppere, Paillard. etc 

I must confess my ignorance regarding Lugt s 
source for this list of i^ates," and it would be in- 
tpfpsting to know the names int hidt d in the tan- 
talizing category, "etc." Nevertheless, according 
to the Lugt list, Lepire and the lithographer 
Patrice DiOon were the only two original mem- 
bers of the Sorietf' TK'-tanipr Orii^inale to pub- 
lish prints in this third album ol 1891. (Desbou- 
tin and J acque were etchers, Florian and PaiUard 
were two wood-engraver ooUeagues of Lep^.) 
Lepere probablv ( ontrihiited the wood engraving 
Sortie du Theatre du ChduUl which, Lotz-Brisson- 
neau simply remarks, "appeared in L'Estampe 

The fact that the Soci(?t(- TEstampc Oriijinale 
continued to publish albums, however sporad- 
ically, into 1891 links this project more closely 
than has previously been stressed to Andr^ 

Marty's better-ort;;ini/(H. hrttcr-known, and, it 
must be admitted, higher-quality quarterly al- 
bums of 1893-95. It should be emphasized that 
in contrast to the "originaT L'Estampe onginaU, 
whirh was published by a small group of artists 
who hoped to develop a market for their prints 
outside of the established illustiMed'joumal/ 
Salon system, the 1893-95 publication had in 
Marty a true director-publisher who appro u ht d 
the project in a more objective, businesslike 
fashion. Marty's better business sense and his 
position as independent entrepreneur prompted 
him to offer his quarterly albums containing ten 
prints each, like the first albums L'E^Utmpt origi- 
naU, at a price of 150 francs a year. Subscribers 
to Marty's albums thus rerri\ < d 40 prints a year 
for 150 francs, whcrra': I cpiere's earlier offer was 
one album of 10 prints for 100 francs. How- 
ever, the greater success of Mart/s albums must 
be primarily attributed to a more receptive cli- 
mate and to the generally higher quality and 



greater variety of artists who contributed to this 

"second series," as Roger Marx termed it. 

It is interesting that although eight of the even- 
tual ninety-five prints of Many's L'Estampe ortgi- 
naU were woodcuts— two by Fflut Vallotton and 

one ea( h bv Henri Guerard, F-mile Bernard, Lu- 
cicn Pissarro, Georges Pissarro, Charles Rick- 
etts, and George Auriol — Lcpcrc's contribution 
to the thud album of 1893 was not a wood cut, 
but rather a large color aquatint: Blanchisseuses/** 
By then the battle clearly had been won for the 
bois original and Lcpcre could be concerned with 
his own reputation as an original printmaher. 

La Sfirtf au Print d'Austrrltt: (Fig. 1) is thus both 
a work of art and an important document. Its 
preservation allows us to understand more about 
die elusive eariy albums L'Eaampt w^maU of 
which it was a part — albums that reprt st-m the 
origins of our modern concept of the original 
print. Further, as part of the rare first album of 
1888 whose primary purpose was the promotion 
of the woodcut as a legitimate finr-art medium, 
Jm Stmi' au Font d'Auilerlitz also represents the be- 
ginnings of the late nineteenth*century revival of 
the Ms 9r^p^m^•, the origuial woodcut. 

In his ri'\ icw of the wckkI rni^ravint^s at the 
Salon of 1U88 for the Gazette des beaux-arts, Alfred 
de Lostalot criticized the extreme fineness of con- 
temporary wood engraving, arguing that wood- 

( HI artists st-cmcd to want to ( htirn as their own 
the qualities ol softness and richness that were the 
traditional perogatives of etching. *Tn art as in aU 
else," wrote de l.ostaloi, "it is proper to be able to 
tali things by their naiiic; hesitation regarding 
the nature of an objci i dtx s not bring it any ben- 
efit. A woodcut imght squarely to affirm its 
origin."*'" 

.Although to our tnodern eves the predominant 
characteristic of La Seme au Font d'Austerlitz is pre- 
cisely that quality of etrhing-like softness criti- 

c ized bv de Losialoi, he was referring not to the 
work of I.i (n' i( , tun lo the photographic all\ fine 
and detailed work ol the American "new school" 



31 Frils I.iitjt, /./•< Matiftui dr iollrcliom de dr\ttn-\ d'fiUinpn, 
supplrmt-ni, l.a H.im . NnholT \'i'->h. pp, \'ZU-\ll 

32. l.oi/.-Bris«)nrnan. nunibrr ItWt 

33. From ih« translation of Many's prospectiu givrn in 
Stein and Kanhan. p. 17. 



<4 I ol/ KriHonneau, number 91; Siein and Kanhan, 

niinilirr 4 1 

35. Gazette dti beaux-ans, Sepicmbcr 1888, pp. 217-218; ace 
nai« 10 above. 
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wood engravers.'^ In fact, cuntcmponury critics 

actually ronsidt-rt-tl LcpL-to to ht: riiovint' towards 
a greater simplicity. Jean Alboize, in his review 
of the same Salon for L'Artiste, commented: "In 
his landsrapt-s, M. Lcpcrc is too visibly preoccu- 
pied with simplifviun his let hnicjur."'^ 

Ultimately, even Lepere came to regard his 
masterful wood engravings of this period as 

overly imitative of etching. In a letter or around 
1900 to Guslave Boucard, Leperr described his 
struggle duiini; tlie years that tollowetl 1888: 

Thai which 1 altaitdoiicti was my (.uiiiplaaied manner of 
dosely-pUced lines, of ihading ihal envdopcd the whole of 
ilu' ( r<inp<i''iiinn in an aitcmpi to achieve the toAneu of 
i-ichinK. IIS dcplh, its atmMphere. 

All ihingt unpouifale lo attain in relief. 

In Older to return to thr giKxl ami -iimplc typographic mode 
of cxpremioii, in order lo tiy and return lo il, I should tay, I 
had to do ihai which it man difliciill: I had lo renounce ihe 
educaiK H < I i lifelinie« lo begin again against ihe grain.. . . 

I wanted to bci:onic nuwe and more simple in my ex|>msion. 
This is the nature or the woodcut.'* 

In 1889 Lepere began executing woodcuts in 
styles that radically flepaited from the techniques 

of his earlier WOod engravings. The first of these 
explorations into the essence of the woodcut aes- 
thetic was the Marchands au pemter sous la Porte du 
Can^as-dVr, rut Mmtarguaul (I^g. 12)," a small 
pie<e. originally jtr-nti f! in M.ii k iiul gray, that 
was iinitalivc both ul sixteenth-century chiaro- 
scuro woodcuts and of the English-influenced 
wood engravings of Lucien Pissarro. It would be 
followed by essays in Japanese w(K»dblork terh- 
nique and experiments with a broad cutting style 
achieved by the use of a knife in place of a graver. 
These latter works were influenced by early Ger- 



!if>, I'lrr iiuiir infi irni.iliini 'Hi thr Ani< rii .in "new school" svv 
Ejicllc Jussitn. I'liual Communicaiion and ihe O'aphu Arii, HMo- 
ff^hk TtdMtgut in ike SintUituh CaUiay, New York and 
London, R. R. Bowker. 1974. 

■i7 Ir.in .MIm.i/. -1 r s.ilni, ,tr 1K88: la gravure* L'ArtitU, 

voluiiu- IIH. Auiiust iaM8, p. 1.^1. 

38. Saunirr. p. 161. 

39, Lotz-BriMonneau, nimber 187; originally tilled Sua nut 
parte (echerr {\n the ralaJogue lo ihr second exhibition 

PrintR s (,r.i>i ,ir- tl lH't(l| Srr also Nt.irx. Ciazflle Jfy li'aux 
aits, June p. 5 III; Baas. Augmte l^eprrr ami thf .irlulu 

Rmma^U* Waadaa ik fmw, pp. 109-114. 



man woodcuts as well as by the w ork of younger 
contemporaries such as Felix V'allotton. 

Under the influence of the Japanese, the 
English, and woodcuts of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, by the < arK iK90s Lepere and 

others wi re moving tow.u ils ,i l iro.id, sometimes 
self-consciously crude wotxlcut aesthetic (Fig, 
13). In the light of these developments. La Seine 
au Pont d'AustfrliU and Other of Leperc's works of 
the 18ROs ( an be seen as a dead-end. a futile e,xhi- 
bilion uf melier, craftsmanship, for its own sake. 
In 1908 Lcpire wrote to Roger Mane: 

It is (;r>od lo .ipply each technique where ii is .superior. The 
wocHJhlock, mi-diocre when it conies to subllcly — thai of 
mixiclllnL;. thai of shaduw — is superior in vi^r>r; ihr hand- 
some, broad outline; great, flat expamci ol' black; large 
reserves of white; the siraighifbiwaid mark ... (It is| a 

ni.iriiK 1 ot writiiin that v^.is lh< prinlm.iki r's i .trlirst art, a 
kind ul rough product of nature — a robusi peasant — without 
rase and wiihoui lineaae.** 

Coming from a master of metier, this is a persua- 
sive argument for a specific *woodcut^ aesthedc 

that would reject subtle effects like those of La 
Seine au Pont d'Austerlitz. Yet Roger Marx was not 
totally convinced. Writing of Lepere that same 
year in the GntOk da itawt-arts, Marx said: 

Aliuifti rtpudi.HiiiK hi> pa*l, hr v<<i-s ,iv (ar as lo pmcnd lo 
diM crn nnihinj{ any morr 'in ihi tom;mi \s ,ind ihr niirr" | 'dans 
k kmaUatd tl k bati*} of the woodcuts that he produi rd before 
1889. We need pay no more atlcnlion than is appropriate lo 
ifiL.i nnli'in Thr oiilv ptiint v.(irth rrt.iinint; is thr hr4rd-v\r>n 
will lo strive, through suggestive abbreviations and concise 
markings, for ihe bold accent, Ibr the braad and vibrant 
ellect.*! 

As a creadve artist, Lepire had to continue to 

grow and develop — hr was neither the first nor 
the last to repudiate his early work. The "wood- 
cut" aesthetic of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries would indeed fiiciis upon the 
tnediuiii as the "rough product of nature" that 
Lepere finally stressed. Yet our visual response 
to the supple, evocative qualities of his earlier 
work diould not be denied, as Lepere denied it, 
by criticizing the display of skill essential to their 



40. Saunicr, pp. 161-162. 

41. Man, GawMr dts btma-vU. June 190B. pp. SM-SIO. 
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cication. Rcfuding the rdationship between art 
and craft, print historian Jean Laran wrote: 

Thai whiih iitx>vc aU nukes an artist ]s a t'-acli<>n tO the tpCC- 

Mclc of the world more inienie ihan liut of the canunon tun 
of moitab. Paintin;, Mid Leonardo, ii a menial tlung; this is 

inir of al! ihr arts, including the prim There is no trur .irtisi 
who is not a poet. But a poet is a maker of poems. The poet is 
tMi only he who fbeb Mid be who dMaow; il h he who Ma/hf. 
To act, for him, i» to exteriorise his emotions, to fix into 
language, of which he is the master. And this is where milirr 
inicrveiies.** 

Lepire's La Seme au Bant itAusterlitz is a fine exam* 

pie of what Roger Marx at the beginning of the 
woodcut revival described as '*ihc emancipated 
woodcut" that "fean no rival with regard to inten- 
sity of expression,. . .capaUe of every liberty, 
pvcr>' audacity, every delicacy,"*' The later de- 
velopment of the medium tended to deny it this 
range of effects. Fhrni this distance, however, we 
can value this print for what it is: a remarkable 
instance of the art of wood ens^ravinp at a highly 
developed, expressive moment that marks a tlrst 
Step in the return of the woodcut to its rightful 
rote as an original art form. 



42 Ic.<t< I .ir.ir L'Estam/x, volume I, Pant. PrcasetUniver^ 

Mi.iirrs (I, Funi c, 1959, p. 261. 

a. Sec note 23 above. 
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Fig. 2. Looi»-Au(?uMc Ijcprrc. Paris 
— Im Rue dt la Montagiu 
SainleCfnevtfte, 1886-87. 
\V<kkI rii!;ravini;, H. 31.2, 
VV. 13.7 cm. The An ln»ii- 
luic of Chitago, Gifi of M, 
Knowlirr and Co. , I9.')8.7.'j9. 




Fig. 3. Friix Br;i<c|ucinond, Frcnrh. 

1833- I'M 4 Portrail of Leon 
Cladel. 1883-88, F.uhing. H. 
33. W. 2ti.7 tm (platcmark) 
Ciniinnali Art Must-uni. 
Gill oC Kiiicrv H. Barton. 
1921 2 nioto: Ciniinnali 
Art MuM-uni. 




Fir. 4. Henri Bouici. Frrnch. 1851-1919. Coin de Paris - la 
nml, c. 1887-88 Etching with drvpoint, H. 33. W. 
16 c m. (plaK-mark). The Mrlrupulilan Musrutn of 
Art. The F.lisha WhitteUey C'ollcttion, The Elisha 
Whittelsey Fund. 1966 {(56.559.31). Phoio: Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 



...,jrial 




Fig. 5 Henri Boutcl. Sut U refugt, r. 18S7-B8. Drypoint. II. 

32, W. 117 cm. (platc-m;irk). Biblioih«iur Naliu- 
nalc, Paris. Photo: Bibiiolhcquc Naiionalc. 




Fig. 6 Hcnri-Patricc Dillon. Fn-nth. 1851-1909 Fantaisie. 

t. 1887-88. I.iihi.i;raph. H. U) 5. VV. 18 7 cm Cin- 
cinnati Am Museum, (jifl of Emcrv' H. Bartun, 
1921.451. Phuto: Cincinnati An Museum 



Fig. 7. Hrnn-l'.jliiK- Dillnn .Snimr a iaifher. c. 1887-88 
Liihoiiraph, H. 'I'i.ti, VV. :}2.l cm. Cincinnati Art 
MuMum. (iilt ol l.rn<r\ H Barton. 1921.450. 
Phiiio: Ciminnali An Musruni 
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'» T<iiiy Hc llr.ind. f.r»vm. ti'mlanh. < IH«7-H«. VViKid • ni-invini!. H. 19 8. \V. 29.6iiii. 
( lira iniinii An Mum-uiii. CiiM of Ktm rv H. B.irlnn. \'}2\ "HMi I'tiirtu: Ciiu imiaii An 
MuM-uiii. 




Fig, 10. Aui(us«r Lrpi-rc. Surop of £ j&teN^ onfrju/r, shmving an etching press wich the 
inituls £. 0. 




Fir. II. Aui(U!!lv Lrprrr. LfHrimrdrNf, «*:ir1y IHH'.). Wmnli'ii- 

Ura^ii.v; |iiitj|c>ihrd in ihr M-iimd album l.'Hslnmpf 
trigm.ii,. H jy.'i, \V. 11 'i i tM. Cllli irutiili Art 
MuM-um« Gift <>l' SitliM-y l*rii/. 
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Fig. 12. Aui^sle Lcpi'rr .Marrhandi au paniff mui la Pbrle du Comftai-dXh, ruf 
Stontarzutuil. 188l» ChiarcjMuro wchmIcui, H. 12.1. VV. 14.8 cm. The 
University of Michigan Museum of An. Photo: Palrirk Young. 




V\\i 1.1 AuifiiMr l-OfXTc Lt Ram dfs mmphtf, first slate. 

W.NMlcut. H 2l:2. \V 15 3 im. The Uni- 
vcrsitv of Mil hii{an MuM-uni of .An. Phnio: 
Patriik N'ouni;. 

, , , H 2^7_ naterial 
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A Sheet of Studies by Francesco Vanni 



by Larissa Salmina-Haskell 

The Sienese artist Francesco Vanni who 
worked in the last quarter of the sixtrt-nth and the 
first vcars of the stvc-niccnth century' is a minor 
representative uf this school, but at the same litne 
one of the most attractive. Formed under local 
masters, he then traveled to Bologna and Rome 
where he became fully aware of new Mannerist 
lendeiicics and where he was greatly iniluenccd 
by the Cavaliere d'Arpino and Federigo Zuccaro. 
But he found his real guiding spirit in Federigo 
Barorri whose style he assimilated more fully 
than any of that painter's other followers. 

The provincial origin of Vanni's work is none- 
iheless only too evident even in his grandest com- 
missions, and even his most etiec tic compositions 
always show an intimate and naive quality which 
is distincdy his own. This human, domestic vein, 

Viordrring on <;rntimrnta!itv, often present both 

in his sm.illet pictures and in his drawings, has 
made them popular with collectors ever since his 
own day, which is probably the reason why so 
many of his drawings still sur\ive in public and 
private collections. The diversity and scope of 
these drawings show that they played a very im- 
portant part in his creative process. His composi- 
tional sketches vary from the highlv s( hematic to 
carefully worked out modeUi, and his flgure 
studies iiKlude such fine examples as drawings 
from nature of a young mother and her child in 
Stockholm and tlic I ffi/i. or a portrait in the 
Louvre of a imn who died in saiii tily, striking lor 
the delicacy of the pastel colors and the deep feel- 
ing of \eneraiion with which it was drawn 

Hui there is anoihei lv|>e of drawing whii h is 
very characteristic ol Vanni, wherein his individ- 
ual style is most vivid and recognizable. Such are 
the sheets covered with small figures which arc 

not connected compositionailv kv f\<-n ilirin.iti- 
cally and which represent an exercise made in 
order to perfect a figure, its posture or expres- 



sion, for future use in some composition. The 
drawing in the Museum of Art (Fig. 1) is a fine 
example of exactly this typ<- of work bv Vanni.' 
It represents on one sheet an image ot a mother 
embracing a child, a woman sitting with her 
hands in a position of supplication, and three 
nude male figures stretched on the ground in dif- 
ferent foreshortenings. Comparison with similar 
drawings by Vanni leaves no doubt about the 
authorship. Compare for example, the drawing 
in The Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fig. 2) 
which shows the same nervous conlour line, the 
same assured hand in the free rendering of pose 
and movement.^ There is also the similar way of 
depicting faces and hands, and similar hatched 
lines in the draperies. The drawing in the Metro- 
politan is, in fact, a sheet of preparatory studies 
for Vanni's altarpiece of the ImnuuulaU Conception 
with Saints in the church of Santa Margherita in 
Cortona,' for which « certain number of other 
preparatory drawings mirvive.* A study of these 
allows us to see the purpose of such sni;d! figure 
drawings. Surprisingly, these cnquis, which look 
like a "first idea", are in fact an elaboration after 
the comparatively finished modello in the 
Louvre.* The figures of the saints in the Metro- 

1. Mincum of An acccsrion number 1960/2.15. Pfen and 

bnmri ink and pt in il on ircaiii paper 17x23.7 cm. Pl*- 

M(m>K alliiliuu-il Ici \\w Flnrt nlinr .S( h(K>l 

2. Nt<-U(i(>i)liia>i Museum nl An iiutiil>rr tib '» ) 4 Prn and 
brown ink, iHOWn wash uvrr blai k <lialk 21 » 28 iiiin This 

drawing was mentioned by Hiricr Antclm iUedl in his article 
'Franrexv Vanni als Zcichner.' MuHthutJaMmk drr Mdm' 
dm Kami, XXX, 1979. 

3. Artf lit IWiAirAi'Mo. Conona, 1970. n. 78. 

4 Rirdl. ("i Lini iM II Witiui .i1n /<-ti hnfi"| jitibhsluil <nntr .( 

number of ihcsc, but nut the drawing; in The Mrtrupoiitan 
Mumim nf Art. 

5. Rirdl. TranrcMo Vanni ab Zcichner,* fig. 13. 
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politan drawing arc much closer to the altarpiece 
than to the nwi^ in the Louvre: the churming 

nude Eve asleep is almo-;! identical in the draw- 
ing and the altarpiece, but on the other hand the 
man with flowers around his body is given less 
piominence and the peacefully sleeping akeleton 
is eliminated altogether. 

It is thus dear thai these sheets of "exercise 
studies" occupied a transitional stage from the 
niMMb to the finished picture, widi each figure 
being perfected and placed into the picture with- 
out ( hanging the essential composition. The 
drawuig in the Museum of Art served the same 
puipoae by being an intermediary between the 
compositional sketch and the finished modfUo 
and, indeed, wc And a similar foreshortened 
body among the victims of the plague in the 
mMU in the Lugt Collection for an altarpiece 
representing rhc Procfinon of Saint Carlo Borromeo 
le Pray Jot the End of the Piague of 1586 in Milan 
(Fig. 3).« 

Despite the finished and immaculately worked 

out composition of the modfllo. which clearly 
shows what importance the painter gave to his 
commission, no record of such a commission has 
come down to us from contemporary sources, 

and the akarpiete itself was considered lost or. 
mistakenly, as having been at one time in San 
Carlo dei Scalzi in Genoa before the decoiuecra- 
don of that church.' In fact, the altarpiece 
survives in exactly the same place tor which it 
was painted, in an unchanged church with all of 
its altarpieces in situ. This is the Church of the 
Convent of Monte Carmelo in Loano, near CJen- 
oa. built from 1603 16n8 by .Andrea Dot ia and 
his wife Giovanna Colunna, who are also buried 



6. Pten and waih over black chalk, haghimed with while. 

''■2 ' ' 21 1' mi I'Miul.iriuii Cusltxii.i. Pans Tins drawing 
Has published by Hermann V'oss in Zeuhnangtn dn italientnhtn 
SfUitMisMmtt, Munich, 1928, p. 30 and by Edith HofTman in 
A: Onzdnos \fagyar Szepmui'/szHi Miiifum Erk6nTiti,\'l, Buda- 
pest. 1931, pp. 161 IT., fig. 39. Neither author knew ihcahar- 
piece for which it was drawn. 

7. Pe«er Ansdm Riedl, "Zu Frantesco Vanni* Tatigkeii lur 
rtmijche Aufiraggrbrr.' Miit/tlungm dtt Kanuktiiotiuhtn Initi- 
MtsinFloftns. XXII. 1978, pp •«I'»-1i4 On pai<i- 118. RirdJ 

wriio " All! (Inn \fil"iir'ri ,\!t.iilil,i<c tiiil der 
Pcsiprozcssion dcs HI. Karl Burrtniiaus iii der C-hicsa dct(li 
Scalzi in Genua war. . 



there.* Loano lies imtaide the usual, frequented 
routes, so that the church with its altarpieces 

seems to have escaped the notice of art historians. 

Another prominent victim of the plague in 
Vanni's Loano altarpiece and the Lugt modello 
(Fig. 3)— a dead woman with a child— repeats 

the pose of a famous statue of Saint Cecilia whose 
body was recovered on 20 October 1599 and 
whose revived cult under the of Cardi- 

nal Sfondrato was reflected in many notable 
works of art in the follow ing years (Fig. 4).' This 
Statue was carved in marble by Stefano Maderno 
above the Saint's tomb in the church of Santa 
Cecilia in Trastevere in Rome and supposedly 
represented the body exactly as it was when dis- 
covered. It then becatnc widely popularized 
through Galleys engraving after Francesco Van- 
nfs drawing of the tomb surrounded hv small 
scenes from the Sainf s life The identical figure 
in her blue dress appears in the painting by Van- 
ni in the same church of Santa Cecilia in Tras- 
tevere and by Salimbeni in a ( harming oil on 
copper in the colleriion of Mit had Jalie in Cam- 
bridge (Fig. 5), for which the preparatory draw- 
ing is in the Louvre.'* 

This female figure in the posture of Saint 
Cecilia provides evidence for dating the picture 
to the second visit of Francesco Vanni to Rome 



B. 1 atn exireiiiel) gralctul lu L.Hly Berlin thn>u({h whose 
kindneM I w«» jMe lo visit Loano. The church of San Carlo 

dei Scale i in Genoa, whirh the same Carmelite monks cone- 
crated in 1635, contained a copy cif Vanni's Loano altarpiece. 
app.irpnlK rommissioncd for ihr church in Cirnoa. (Sec 
Federico Alixcri, Ctuda tUustitUiva del ciuaduio r dti Joresiim ptr 
fa eiia a Gnwua r tut adiaenue. Genoa. 1775. p. 436: *. . .E 
innati/i lulln la it'l:i drl <or« i- dDZzinal topia d'una insi);ne 
dtl \'aiiiii ilii .i\f\aiii> I I'P tiflla Inr ihicsa in Luaiio.") 

9. This was duicusacd in great detail both by Antonia Nava 
Cellini in "Siefano Maderno, Franresro Vanni e Guido Reni 

.1 S.iiiia ('< (Lli,i in 1 r,i>.ii \rr' Parai;onr, XX. 1969, p IH. 
and \y\ Kiedl in 'V'aiiiiii laligkeil lur romische Auliru);- 
grl)er'(»ee note 7). p. 318. but the engraving by Hieronymut 
Wierix hat eicaped alieniion and is published here for the 

firM umr. 

\i) I am gratelul to Prolesnor .\ln-hacl Jafle tor allowing mc 
to publish hit beautiful picture here. 1 also take advantage of 
this occasion to corrtKi the entry concerning this pictuic in 
the raia1oi{ue VArtt a Sitna i Mt^. t555-If09, Siena. 

I'.ii.i.-.'ii Pul^lili,.., t M.i\-1:t S, iii'H-r. ]<m). no, S'l. p 
15!i, whiih H'ron|{ly lUinis thai the picture belongs to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
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in 1603, where, under the patronage of Cardinal 
Sfondrato, he reached the highest point <tf his 
raiet'r with the commisiion of an altarpicce for 
Saint Peters and many other works ordered by 
clergy and private patrons. We learn, for in- 
stance, from Ugurgieri Azsolini: was called 
to Riir!if !<i f-Nc< iitr his altarpicce in Saint Peter's, 
and he depicted there the story of Simon Magus, 
which is preserved in good state, and he also exe- 
cuted there many other works ... In the church of 
the Gesu, a Saint Crrilia with her mother, in the 
chambers of S. Filippo Neri. in the papal apart- 
ment at Saint Peter's, an Eece Horn b^cn PUaU, 
and many very beautiful pictures in the posses- 
sion of various princes and noblemen."" Andrea 
Doria must have been among those princes, 
commissioning the Loano altarinece from Fran- 
cesco Vanni in 1603, at the hei{^ of his career in 
Rome. 



II UkIoh) L'gurgicn A/zmIimi pompe saneti, Pisloia, 
1(>V>, II. p 369: ". . .Fu thiainalo a Rnnia a fare la Sua 
TavoU in S. Pieiro, c vi fece i'Hiaioria di Simon Mago, la 
qual si msmienc motto fVnca, « vi fcc« motie altrv coie: . . . 

Nrl Ciirsii una S C< i iln (i,n Ntixirc nrllr >l,in/r rli S Filipjm 
Ncn. NcUc Cdincrc del Papa a !). Piein> uii'Ectc Huino 
mostialo d« Pibm. e roolti belUisiini quadri appieno dtveni 
Principi c Sigmri.' 
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Fig. 3. VtAniirxtoVanni hrKfuwn of SamlCarluHorrvrnmlo ♦ Hirninymuj Wiirix. Flemish. I553?-1619. /Jm/A 0/ 

Pny Jot the Etui af thf Piafuf Prn ami wa%h iivri hl.ii k Cfalia EnhiriR. H. 13. W. 10.7 tin. (plate), 

chalk htighlcncd wilh whiir H :»2 S, VV 21 2 im. Ashmokan Must-utn. Oxford. Photo: CopyriKhl by 

Fondation CusiocJia (Collrrlion F. l.uRt). Inslilulc «►»«' University o) Oxford. 
Neertaudais, Pans. 
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Fig. f>. Wniura S.iliiitU-ni. Il4iliiin. I MiX '- { Sainl Cfiilia in hrr 'Inmh u tlh Ihr Mudonnu and Chilij nmi h'nut 
Aiffh Oil oil <<>|>|M-i H. 2*> 7. \V. :iH nil. C:<ill<-i null <il Mr ,im) Wrs. Miih.u-I J.i(lt'. Cainhruliic 
Phinii: Mu tui-I JalTc'. 



An Early Calotype of 
Blackfriars Chapel in St. Andrews 



by Graham Smith 

In 1981 The University of Michigan Museum 

of Art acquired an important early photograph of 
Blackfriars Chapel, a picturesque Gothic ruin 
IcKatcd in the center of the Royal and Ancient 
Burgh of St. Andrews in Scotland (Fig. 1).* At 
the lime of its acquisition th<- photot^raph was at- 
tributed to David Octavius Hill and Robert 
Adamson. Although the print is quite small, the 
inuge is a striking one, and possesses a grandeur 
far in excess of its actual sizr R\ < !< < tini; a low 
viewpoint and hv having the buiidmg almost fill 
the available paper surface, the photographer 
succeeded in conveying a remarkable sense of 
monumcntality, strikingly similar to that achieved 
a century earlier by Piranesi in his series ol small 
views of Rome, die Vme tuiitte di Rma. In addi- 
tion, the rich, purplish-brown color of the photo- 
graph contributes effertively ti^ iI^ wtiiber, 
brooding, and romantic mood. But quite apart 
from its intrinsic beauty, this tiny architectural 
view is of conuderable historical significance. It 
is in fact an extremely early and unusually fine 



I. Museum ot Art aiirssion numlx r l'tHl/1 tu7 {..tlui\pr, 
9.7 K 9 '* I III riir ph'itograph i» laid down on an old card 
mount which ixan the coilcciion maifc of ihc Royal Scollish 
Acadrmy (Lugi 2188). In a leiicr writtpn to David Roberts in 
Nnviiiilxr IHTu' n.ivid (Viavius liill d<'« rilx'd a projfi ( o( 
hi» (u lomi a calotype dcpartineni in the Library at the Royal 
SrMiish Academy. (Se« S. Swvemon, David Ottavhu HUt md 

Rohm Ai!am\rn (.'iili>!i,i^!,r ,ti ;h'\i ■lafr./i/.r'i taKfn hitii <rji IH-fl and 
IH47 la Ihf laitrtliun ttu Smtlnh Saiiimiu I'orlrait Ciaiiny, 

Edinburgh. 1981, p. 2H ) In ihiN li-iit-i Hill iiii-ntianed ihai he 
had contributed ftsi: hundred caloiypc» of hu own to Msri the 
rotleclinn, and added: *I think I have cnfMigh inlluenre with 

,1 li w i\ ill. f .il<.ls|)i*ts ti> LH't 1 npn-s ol thfll tx vl ' I'rr- 

suiiiabl) (lie phuiograph now in I hc University ot Michigan 
N4uieum of An once formed part of this collection. The 

Royal Scottish Acadcnn l^l>,po^r,l of u- ri\r allmms ol" i.ilo- 
type« in 1975. (See Stevenson. Daitd Uitaitui HiU ana Hvbttt 
AduHtm, p. 34.) 



example of the calotype, a photographic process 

developed in England by William Heiury Fox 
Talbot in the autumn of 1840.* 

Founded in the late thirteenth century by Wil- 
liam Wiahart, Bishop of St. Andrews from 1272 
to 1279, the St Andrews house of the Dnmini- 
cans (or Blackfriars) was almost completely de- 
stroyed during the Scottish Reformation. In fact, 
a fragment of the north transept of the church, 
seen from the northwest in the Museum's photo- 
graph, is all that survives today of this once great 
monastic foundation.' Despite or, move likely, 
because of its ruinous state, Blackfriars Chapel 
w'as nnr of the principal sights in Si .'\ndrews in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In fact, 
it was the only building from St. Ambews in- 
cluded in Francis Grose's famous Aiui^flalm 
Scotland, printed in London in 1797, and it was 
discussed and illustrated in Grierson's Dtlineatwns 
tf St. Andmvs, published in 1838, and in Roger's 
Histoty ef A. Aadnm, puUished in 1849. Al- 
though it was not menriont-d specifically in 
Henry, Lord Cockburns impressions of the 
town, recorded in his Circuit Jeartuys, there can 
be no doubt that Blackfriars was one of the 
monuments that gave Si. Andrews its special 
character for Cockburn. In an entry in Circuit 
Joumrys written on the morning of 27 April 1844, 
Cockburn recorded: "I moan to pass on [from 
.Arbroath] and meditate amidst the fragments of 
St. Andrews." The next night he began his ac- 



2. The must re<.cm study on lalbol is that by G. BuLkland, 
Anr To/Aof ow/ the buMtim if PlM^i^tf, Buton, IMO. 

3. For a detailed account of Blackfriars. see Inau^im md 

mrnh, SiOllantI ttjt, A'in'nx. and t.icukmanniin, Edinburgh, 
1933. 
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count of St. Andrews with the exthunation: *And 

a delighlful mrditation it has hft-n." Later in the 
same entry Cockburn c (jntinucd; 

There is no lini^ ufu in Scolluid equally Tuil of huiorical 
intcretl. . . ■ Thetv ii no place in thii country over wtiich the 

Genius of Anlmuitv lintirrs • !iiiprr-ssi\ ri\ The -tit httrc - 
lural wrecks that have been spared arc in lhcnisclve<> tuu far 
gone. They are liicfaBy rulna, Mr raiher the ruina of ruins. 
Few of them have left even their uutUnes more than discover- 
able. Bui this improves the my^icricmsnes* of the fragments, 
tome of which, moreover, dignify pans of ulhcrwiw palirv 
itreeit, in which they appear to have been lefi lor no oiher 
pvipoae einepl that of praiesiing agaimt modeni encroach- 
mml. 

Lord Cockburn's essentially romantic view of St. 
Andrews is summed up best by a short sentence 
towards the end of his description of the town in 
which he writes <^ St. Andrews: "On the whole, it 
is the best Pompeii in Scotland."* 

Sentiments of the kind expressed by Lord 
Cockburn help to explain why Blackfriars Chapel 
appealed to the nineteenth-century calotypist, 
but they do not explain how the photos^raph 
came to be taken. In fact, in addition to being 
"the best Pompeii in Scodand," St. Andrews 
occupied a unique position in the early develop- 
ment of the < alnr\ pf Sir David Brewster. Princ i- 
pad of St. Andrews University, visited Henry 
Talbot at Lacock Abbey, Talbot's country home 
in Wiltshire, during the summer of 1836, and 

T;ilh'>! krpt Brrwstcr up to date on subsequent 
dcvciopinciits in his piiotographic experiments.^ 
Early in 1839 Talbot sent Brewster some photo- 
genic drawings which the bttci exhibited at the 
St. Andrews I.iterarv and Philosophical Society. 
In 1841 Brewster himself experimented with Tal- 
bot's calotype process, as did two of his St. 

.Andrews colleagues. Dr. John .\datnson and 
Major Hugh Playfair; and in May of that vear 
John Adatnson produced the first succcsstul 
calotype in Scotland, a portrait of his sister. 



4 For I.i.rd Cockburn's full .mduin i>| Ins mm! l.i Sr 
AiulrrwA. srr Ci«lIlf_/eOW, I Fdiribiii k'l'. IHHH.|ip JJb-.lii 

5. Un Brewster's visit to Laioik. iicr BuckJand. /-tu rall>ot, 
pp. 34-35. On the history of the calotype in Sroiland. see C. 

Fnrd <iikI R Sirutit;. .)i f:a'h In/frun A!'-!i'n 7'V /'^ I'l rrif./?,., 
mailrTpuin ( 104j-ift4i) v) band (Alat lui Htii and Hahni Aiiiim 
iM, New York, 1976, pp. 14-17 aitd pasum. 



Melville Adamson.* In addition, John Adamson 

"drilled" his younger brnrhrr, Robert, in H<'nr\' 
Talbot's "new art" in 1842, and in November of 
the same year sent an album of calotypes taken in 
and around St. Andrews to Talbot at Lacock, "in 
lestimonv nf (he great pleasure we have derived 
from your discovery." One of the calotypes in this 
small, red morocco album, recently rediscovered 
at Latock AIjIm n . is a view of Blackfriars, anno- 
tated in John .Xdaiiison's handwriting Ruins of the 
Blackfriars Monaster) — St. Andrews/founded in tht 
year 1276—demolisked by the Jolhwm/of John Knox 
(Fig. 2). While the I.acot k < a!oiype ot HI.k kfriars 
is similar in si/c to that in 1 he l'ni\rrsitv of 
Michigan Museum of Art, it is quite different in 
Other respects, showing the structure from the 
south and including six figures in the fore- 
ground.' 

John and Robert Adamson took a number of 
calotypes of Blackfriars in the autumn of 1842. 

Two are mounted with a collection of small views 
of .St, Andrews in an Adamson album preserved 
in the Royal Scottish Museum in Edinburgh.* 
One of the Edinburgh calotypes is alntMst identi- 
cal to that at Lacock in viewpomi Ir.n contains 
only three figures, and the other shows Black- 
friars Chapel from the southwest rather than 
from the south. Inside the binding of this album 



6. The nci^ativ f calolyiK-, viliu li i> now in (he Riiyal .Scottish 

Muieum in Edinburgh, is iUuMraicd in Ford and Strang, An 
Early Vkiman Album, p. 16, fig. 4. Also see K. Michaelson. A 

Cfntman h.xhihtui'n af ihr IIVta Ha :.i f). !„■!•., ■ ff:!l IHOJ- 1H70 
and Robrrt Adanuon 1821-1846, ShoIIisIi Arts CoutKlJ. Edin- 
burgh, 1970, cat. no. 80 and pi. 13, with Adanuon^ explana- 
tory note. 

7 Siv il iIh ■ .ill tv|>i-s III ihr ]..ii<Kk .illiiini, nil I111I1M15 th<- 
virw ul BLii klridrs, were reproduced toi the first lime in A. 
Scharf. Kanttrt Flutagmpfy. New York. I97€, pp. 5«-55. 
Adamson's leitrr 10 Talbot b quoted in Ford and Strong. An 

Earl) V'utoTia'i .l.'*u"i p. 16 

8. 1942.1.1. 2'.* and Two other small St, AiKlrcwt 
views, in a seiond album in the Royal Scottish Miueum 
(1942. 1 .2. one inserted betweert pp. 74 and 75, and the other 
mminied on p. 87), tan l>c dated to September 1842. The 
first i .ildivpe. which shots s the West Pori of St, Andrew*. i« 
inscribed "St. AitdreMs Scpi. 1842," and the second, which 
drpiiis .SiHiih Street bv the lown rhuieh, is imcribed "St. 

•\tii!ii-.M S- [i| )l'r[. If'.lJ " In f.nl. (tu |irr< i«- limr .it whnh 
llic IjMi T ()tii.(ui;i .iijti was lakcii — '(..ib or y;37— tan be lead 
<«n liir rkirk tm the sieeplr of the church. 
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is a pencdlled list in John Adanuon's handwriting 

with the heading Vieu s of Si Andrni". to he takm 
and an entry BUuk/nars — J F.M.. Two other 
small views of Blackfriars are preserved in the 
coHection of the Scottish National Portrait Gal- 
lery in Edinburgh (Fiqs }) Although these 
views appear deceptively similar to that in The 
University of Michigan Museum of Art, aU three 
are sHghtly dilTcrt nt. Figure 3 was taken slightly 
later in the dav than the Ann Arbor calotvfM* ancJ 
from a slightly dilXcrcni viewpoint. The sun has 
moved further west, and now lights up the north 
window opening; and, on the left side of the com- 
p()siti(jn, two \-cri!<al -jhattN of the wrought-iron 
railmg can be seen between tlic column of the 
Street lamp and the curved section of the ratling 
around (he chapel, whereas in the photograph in 
the Museum of Art only one vprtiral bar can be 
seen. The view illustrated in figure 4 has the 
additional difference of including two men seated 
b<-f(>rc Blackfriars. 

In January' 1843 the Edinburgh Review con- 
tained a notice of "a collection of admirable 
l^iotographs executed at St. Andrews by Dr and 
Mr. Robert Adamson, Major Playfair and Cap- 
tain Brewster," and reported that Robert Aflam- 
son, "whose skill and experience in photography 
is very great, is about to practise the art profes* 
sionally in our northern metropolis."'" In May of 
that year Adamson did indeed move to Edin- 
burgh, and opened a commercial studio at Rock 
House, near the east end of Princes Street. Eariy 
in June, shortly art<T the Disruption of the 
Church of Scotland, Sir David Brewster again 
assumed a catalytic role in the development of 
photography and intnxluced David Octavius 
Hill to Afl.iinsf)n, fir";! havinij sut;(;estcd tr) Hill 
that he might use the calotypc process to take 
likenesses of the dissenting ministers for his pro- 
jected '^nrand hittcMrical picture" representii^ the 

Fint Genrral Assrmh.'y of ihr Frrr Pwlfstini; ChuTch 9f 
Scotland A month after Brewster showed him the 
calotype process for the first time, David Hill 



9. Sttwemon. (ktatitus UM and Rabni /l4^iiiuai),Si. 
Andrewt 7S and 79 

10. Quoted troni Kurd ami Stront;, .-In Early Vitloiian Album, 
p. 16. 



formed a partnership wridi Adamson, and by 

August of the following year he had joined him at 
Rock House, and was advertising a series of six 
volumes of calotypes, "the subjects selected and 
arranged by D. O. Hill Esq., R. S. A.." and "the 
chemical manipnhition by Mr Robert .Adam- 
son, late of St. Andrews." The volumes were to 
be produced 'in a style of great elegance," with 
the fifth in the series devoted to casdes and 
abbeys of Scotland ' ' 

Although the above ambitious project came to 
nodiing, in 1846 David Hill and Robert Adam- 
son did publish one volume of architectural 
photographs. A V»^>i" of Calotype Views of St. 
Andnws. One copy ot this exceptionally rare pub- 
lication is housed in The Avery Memorial Archi- 
tectural Library in New York," and it is interest- 
ing that it.s title page is decorated with a small 
calotype of Blackfriars (Fig. 5) which appears to 
be a duplicate of that in die Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, illiistraied here as figure 3. In 
addition, Blac kfriars Chapel is the snbjert of one 
of the lull-page calotypes in an example of the 
Stria ^ Qdalitpt VUm ^ Sl Andmas in St. 
Andrews University Library." Moreover, three 
larger calotypes of Blackfriars are preserved in 
the collection of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery (Figs. 6-8),>« and other views can be 
found in the albums presented by David Hill to 
the Royal Academy in London after John Adam- 
son s death.'* 

It remains to discuss the attribution and date 
of the calotype in The University of Michigan 
Museum of Art. As was mentioned earlier, when 



11. Sec Sicveiuon, Dmid Oitavtus Htii and Heberi Adaauon, p. 
II. 

12. Other examples are preserved in St. Andrews University 

I.ifii.ir'. and in ihr I l<iTunt; Ri fir' TKC I.ihr.irx in ,St. 

Andrews Public Library. (Sec G. Smith, 'Hiiland Atlaiiuun: 
St. Andrews. Bumnde aitd the Rodi and Spindle * 7%rMiK 

Cn!tf,!or's Sfuilettrr. X. 1979. p 46. n 3 ) 1 am grateful 10 
ElKv'i'nl I'litiy toi inluiiiiing me «•! the Avery topy. 

V\ PI H 

14. Sievenson, Dmtd CVteviiu Hdt and Robtti Adanuvn, St. 
Atidmra 52-54. 

15. Fold and Strong, An Early I'tetortan Atbum, plates on pp. 
324 and 325. 
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the view of Bbdcfnan was acquired by the Mu- 
seum of Art, it was believed to have been taken 
by David Hill in collaboration with Robert 
Adamson. This attribution would require that 
the photograph date after July 1843, when Hill 
and Adamion fonned their partnership. How- 
ever, it is now generally ai^reed that small calo- 
types of the kind of this view of Blackfriars date 
from the earliest beginnings of the calotype in 
Scotland, and thai ihcy are most likely to be by 
John or Robert Adaitisun. '* An attribution to the 
Adamsons would also seem to be suggested by 
the nmilaritiet between the view in Ann Arbor 
and those in the Lacock and Royal Scottish Mu- 
seum albums and those in the collection of the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery. However, in 
addition to size and dmiiarities in composition, 
there is another element that at once distin- 
guishes the Michigan calntvpe from those cer- 
tainly by David Hill in collaboration with Robert 
Adanuon and asaociatet it with the early views 
by the Adamsons. This is the fact that the north 
window of Blackfriars is completely open in all 
the small views, whereas the same window con- 
tains what appears to be modem tracery in the 
larger calotypes. Fortunatdy, the date of the in- 
stallation of the tracery in the north window can 
be established precisely. When Nladras College 
was founded in 1832, it was stipulated that part 
of its endowment was to be spent "in the repara- 
tion and maintenance of the Black Friars' Chapel 
. . . and that (he style of the architecture of the 
school rooms of the said college shall harmonize 
with that of the aforesaid Black Friars' Chapel."" 
Presumably it was with this in mind that, at a 
meeting held on 26 September 1843, the Trus- 
tees of Madras College ordered tracery to be in- 
stalled in the north window. The installation of 
the tracery appears to have been completed less 
than a month later, by 24 October 1843. This 



16. Stevemon. Hwirf Oktemt HiU and IMtrt Admutn, pp. 34 
and 207. 

I" Quolcd from J Orirrson. Drliriealwm i,t S; An/ir/-:i\, 
Cupar, 1B>8, pp. lJO-131. I am indrbictl lu Juhn di Kul<t> 
for (his icfevencc. 

18. Minutes of the Madras Trustees. 9.26.1843 and 

in 24 1843 1 am vr c" In! i.i Rol^ ii \ Siti.nr. K.-. |m i -.1 rd.' 
Muninienis «l bi. .\inJifvw» Lfnivctiiiy l-ibr.it-\. ti»r ilitsc 
references. 



information provides a precise termmus taUe quern 

for the small calotypes, including that now in 
The University of Mu hitman Museum of Art, in 
which the north window appears without traoery; 
similarly, the larger calotypes. in which the win- 
dow appears Aitli it.i< i-r\ . lould not have been 
produced before laie Octolx-r 1843. 

Since David Octavius Hill and Robert Adam- 
son entered into partnership only in July 1843, 
and since their print ifial • nuern at that time was 
with portraits of the dissenting' ministers for Hill's 
proposed "grand historical picture," it is unlikely 
that they had gone to St. Andrews between July 
and September to take the University of Michi- 
gan's calotype of Blackfriars. A more reasonable 
assumption would be that our view is contempo- 
rary with the photographs of Blackfriars in the 
Lacock and Royal Scottish Museum albums and 
was taken by John or Robert Adamson in the 
autumn of 1842. If this is the case, the calotype 
now in The University of Michigan Museum of 
Art is one of the true incunabula of the history of 
photographv, taken bv one of the earliest practi- 
tioners of Henry Talbot's "new art." 
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Fig. 2. John or Robrn Ad.im!inn. Bltukjuan Chaptl/rom iht Southtatl. Lacock 
Abbry, Lacock, Chipprnham, Wiluhire, 



▼ , - -w T 




Fig. 3. John or Robrri Atianisun. Bltukfriars Chapel from tfu Fig. 4. John or Roberl Aciamson. Blatkfriars Chaf/rl from thf 
Sorlhuteit. Thr Sroiii»h National I'orlrail Gallery, Sorlhutst. The Scollish National Portrait Gallery, 
Fxlinbur);h. Photo Copyright by The National Gal- Edinburgh. Photo: Copyright by The National Gal- 
leries of Scotland Icries ol Scotland. 
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A SEIIES 

CALOTYPE VIEWS 

ST. ANDBEWS. 




»i'«ittato tj 
It » lilt l«» 1 tt>t«»t 



^'8 5 John or Rnbrri Adamann, "Tillc Page wich V'lrw 
of Blackfriars Chapr) from ihr Northwrsi," from 
A Srrifi of Calolipf I'lni i of St Aniirrm Hill and 
Adamson, 1846. Pholo: Courtesy ol Avrn,- Archi- 
Utiural and Fine Arts l.ibrarv', Columbia 
Univcrsiiv. 




Fig. 6. David Oi iavius Hill and Robrrt Adamson. Btatk- 
Jttatt ChaprI Jrom iht Soulhunl The S<'olti»h .National 
portrait Gall«T>'. Kdinbur^h. Photo: Copyright by 
The N.ilirmal Calleries ol S<otland. 
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Fig. 7. David Orlavius Hill ami Robt-ri AiJiini«i>n. Blackftian ('hafifl from Ihe Sorthwtsl. Thr Sroltiih National Portrait Gallery, 
Edinburgh. Phiilu: CJupyrighl by I he Naliunal Galleries ol .S<<Kland. 




Kit; K IXivul ()(lavi(i<> Hill and RiiImtI AdainMin, Rlatk- 
tnatt C.haprl ftim thr Sntlhiir<t Tlir S( iillnh National 
p4>iir.ni Ci.ill<-rv. f-.dinlnirt;!! Hhi>i<i: Copyright In 
I'hr Natiiinal (iailcrirs ol S<oilund 
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Jaoqublvnn Baas, chief curator at the Hood 

Museum of Art, Dartmouth ColU'gc, previously 
ser\cd as assistant director of The University of 
Michigan Museum of Art. Auguste Lepere and the 
Artii^ Rwioeii^lhe Woodcut m Fimut, 1875-1895 
was the title of her d<xtoral dissertation at The 
University of Michigan. The author of articles 
on Daumier, Rodolphe Bresdin, Fantin-Latour, 
and Emile Bernard, she is currently working with 
Richartl S Field nn an t-xhilsituir^ of latr nine- 
tcx-nlh-ccntury- French woodcuts that will open at 
Michigan in November 1983 and travel in early 
1984 to the Yale University Art Gallery and the 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 



Michael Browne is assistant professor of Orien- 
tal Art Histor\' at \N'a\ nr State Universit\ in De- 
troit. His doctoral dissertation at The University 
of Michigan was titled iCowoAnni Keiga: the Painter 
tf Dtskima. He is ( urrently doing research on 
later Japanese painting and will shortK publish 
articles on Japanese ancestor paintings of the 
nineteenth century and portraits of foreigners in 
Nagasaki in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 



Larissa Salmika-Haskbu., former curator of 

Italian drawings at the Hermitage Museum, 
Leningrad, is living at present in Oxford, Eng- 
land. She has published several articles in Arte 
Vaula, The BurUngimt M^anae, and Mdsler Dmv' 
tugs. She is the author of a catalogue of Venetian 
drawings for an exhibition held in 1964 at the 
Fondazione Giorgio Cini in Venice. While living 
in England she has published catalogues of Rus> 
sian drawings in the Ashinrilcaii Musruti:. Ox- 
ford, and the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London. 



Graham Smith is Associate Professor of Italian 
Renaissance and Mannerist art in the Depart- 
ment of the History of Art at The University of 

Michigan and has puhlished extensively on Pon- 
tormu, Rosso i iorentino, and Bronzino. He is 
also actively engaged in research on nineteendi- 
century British photography and has published a 
number of artiLles dealing with the early history 
of the calolype in Scotland. 



John CiRiKuriis P^:lll^^ is prnt> '.si ir of Classical 
An haeoiogN' arui (iieek ,ii l lie Lhii\etsif\- of 
Michigan and direc tor ot the Kelsey Museum uf 
Archaeolog\'. Among his publications zre Ancient 
Litn(it\ Simnes on Sardis, 1972 and Grrrk ScutpluTtl^ 
the An hail fnimJ I'lic Island \\'<irkshiifi\. ro- 
aulhor of ApoUonia, the Port uj Cyrme, 1977; and 
editor of New Light tm Aneient Carthage, 1980. He 
is currently Field Director of the University of 
Mi< fiiL'an L nivcrsiiy of Perugia excavations at 
Paeslum, Italy. 
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ROMAN, ca 75-100 A.I) 
Brukstamp 

Briik. 23 X l.{ 7 X ;< im. 

KfUcy Museum of Arthac-ulcn^', 

Gift of Professor llcne Olkt-n 
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Francis W. Kelsey Museum of Archaeology 



Accessions to the Collection 
July 1980'June 1981 
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CyPRKyr (powlbly a Pycatinim imiution), Late Branw 
Age l-II. 1570-1200 B.C. 

Clay, 13 5 x 7.8 tm * 

Gift of E. G. Burrowa. in behalf of Millar Bunowi. 80.S.6 

PALESTINIAN. Early Biwiae Age II-UI. 2600-2100 

B.C. 

MmtatuTf Jar 

Clay, 6.3 x 7 cm. 

Gift of £. G. Burrows, in behalf of Millar Bunow*. 80.3.7 

PALESTINIAN, Middle Brome Age, 2100-1570 B.C. 
Clay. 4.1x17.6 on. 

Gift of E.C. Bnrrawi. in bebatf of Millar Biuniwt, 80.3.4 



ROMAN, ca. 75-100 A.D. 

Btuittamp 

Brick, 23 x 13.7 x 3 cm. 

Gift of Profcnor ilene Otken, 81.1.2 

ROMAN, ca. 98-117 A.D. 



Brick, 19,7k 18 5 x 2 4 nn 

Gift ofProieuur Ilcnc Ulkcn. 81.1.3 

ROM.^N 
Bru kilamf) 

Brick, 22x21 5x3.5 cm. 

Gift of Profeuor Ilene Olkeii. 81.1.4 



PALESTINIAN. Middle Bronze Age 11 A, 1930-1730 
B.C. 

Clay. 17.5x8.7 cm. 

Gift of E.G. Burrows, in behalf of Millar Burrows, 80.3. 1 



PALKSTI.MAN, .Middle Bronze Age II B. 1730-lWH) 
B C 

DipfurJugUl 
Clay, 20x6.7 cm. 

Gift of E.G. Bunwn. in faehalf of Millar Bumnwi, 80.3.5 



Ptnfarm JxigUt 
Clay, II 5x9 6 nn. 

Gift of CG. Burrows, in behalf of Millar Burrows, 00.3.3 



PALESTINIAN, Middle Bronae Age II B-C, 1730-1570 
B.C. 

CarinaUd Bowl 
Clay, 6 2 X 16.5 cm. 

Gift of E.G. Burrows, in behalf of MilUr Burrowa, 80.3.2 



Clay. 4.5 X 12 em. 

Gifl of E.G. Burrows, in behalf of Millar Burruws, 80.3.8 



ROMAN, r.i. 70-80 A.O. 
Biukilamp 

Brirk, 14 x 14 5 . 1.2 cm. 

Gift of Professor Ilene OIken, 81.1.1 



'Here, and in subsequent insianres, height precedes width 
precede* depth. 
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Kushim Unscn, Japam-sr, l7W-mil 
Sohlt Sthotat at l.fi\utt in a Mountain iMnduapf. 1791 
HanKinj{ s( rnll, ink and lulor nn silk 
Anonymous gift 
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The University of Michigan Museum of Art 



Accessions to the Collection 
July i980'June 1981 



Paintings 

C:lMIM>, Basil. Aimraan. 1913-06 
SciUhfrn Craif, 1939 

Oil on canvM tmaid, 66.2 x 90.7 cm. 

Gifi of Profeuor oA Mn. GeraiiK Kamraw^, 19Mi/2.!233 

CH WC Cliu n. CKmrvr, 1SS3-I926 
Catltgraphi. luiinuii; Miipl 

Pair of liaiigiiix mtoIU. ink on p.iprr. Id'i 9 x 27.7 Clll. 
Purchue, Maigarei Walton Parker Art CoUeclion. 
1980/2. 194-195 

CHENn Hsiat. h'^u. C-Hincse. 1860-1938 

niiiMini: m :itil 

Pair of h.iiiijini; ^1 tiiiiv, ink nil paptT, 132 3 x 32.8 cm. 
PurchaK, Margaret VVaiaon Parker Ari CoUeclion, 
1980/2.196-199 

CHIANG Sh u. shu, f:hinfse. I6tb-I7th ceniuiy 

f.'o//njr(j/)A>, riinninn s< i ipl 

H.mtjint; mhiII, ink im papi-r, 14^ I « 37 8 mi. 
Purchase, .Margaret Watson Parker Art CoUection, 
1980/2.207 

r.Hf Tsii mu. Chinese. 1857-1^1 

Calli^raphf. mnninf( script 

Pair of hanging s<iiill-. ink n. ii.i|>ri. I7l t. 23 5 rm. 
Purchase, .Margaret Watson Parker Art Collection. 
198(M2.196-197 

CLARKE. John CIt-ni. American, born 1937 

Phttvoduitfi Kolfrt .\fariy HI. 1974 

Oil un <aii\ .is. 173 « H7 i in 

Gill of Ur. and Mrs. Marvin £. Kiein, 198U/2.228 

nu ICM I 17ih century 
The fuk Silltr 

CXI on panel. 22.2 x 33 cm. 

Bcqui'Nl ol I)oii> Mari-arri (iri(;aul for ihr Paul Lcioy 
Crigaui .McnHinal Colleiiiun, I9fll/I.32b 

Ut rCH OR FLEMISH. 17lh century 

Inkricr »f an /m 

Oil on ran\-as. 29 2 x 24.3 cm. 

Br<nirM m( Dons M.iri;.iM i (iimaul lot ihr Paul Leroy 
Gri({aui MctiHinal Culkt iiuii. 1981/1.327 

IIAMADA, Shoji. JapancM-, I8B4-I978 

CaHtgfttpif 4Md Drawing, running script 

Four album leiivv«, ink on paper, 31.7 x 49.7 cm. <rarh) 

Gift oT Ann Aibor Potters' Guild, 1960/2.219-222 

HON(;,,|(in< H... Km.. ,11. U.iii 1945 
'./i ...f V.hI. !'»HiI 
Oil on tanvd». 174.6 *■ 174 cm. 
GiA of the anisi. 1960/2. 168 



HUANG Jib^hl. Chineie. 1 8th- 1 9th century 

Calhxraphy niiviimi,' m l ipi 

Pair of han(^'inn m rolls, ink on pap<-r, 82,7 x 21.tt tni. 
Pun ha\r, Mar^arri WatKHi ParfccT Art CoUectioo, 
1960/2,200-201 

INDIAN, Jain, 16ih century' 

TTrt&onJbani, illusiniiion from the Kafpetum (Gujarat) 

Trin|)< ra nn [i.i[ht, II 2 ■« 7 7 , ! 1 2 • 2'i 1 i in 
(jift, Jaini'i Marshall Plumrr Memorial Caillrition. 
1980/2.247 

INDIAN, Jaipur, laic IBih i< niur>' 

A Fmu(Kndum?)aiidUifSMlltdiii9 Maa Tmaet, horn 

Nayika B/ieda 
Tempera on paper, 26.5 x 19.8 cm. 
(.ifi. laini-v Marshall Plumer Memoiial CoNeciion, 

19ttU/2.245 



INDIAN. J aipur, IBlh century 
Tm mimalmisfim u RagtmBt Smet, c. 1600 
Tempera on paper, each ca. 15 6 * 11.7, T» 8 * 24 7 rm. 
Gift of Dr. and Met. Leo S. and Dr. and Mrs. S>icvcn J. 
Ftpcl. 1980/2.294-303 

INDIAN. Mewar, ]7ih century 
/.arfy Awaittng Hrr Lom, c. 1630 
Tempera on p.iprr. 24 9 x 19 2 (in 
Purchase. Margaret Waison Parker Art Cullection, 
1960/2.242 

INDI.^N. Ra|a>,ihan iBundi), I8ih (rniur>' 
Madktimadkan Ragim: A Ladp MU SMttr Jmn the Rmh, 
from a Rif^amiia Serin, c. IBOO 

Ti-liip< t 1 .ill |,,i|i. I , If! 2 - 12 2 'I ■ 21 '1 • in 
(.ill, )aim> .Marshall I'liniRi .Miniorial Ca>JI«f».iion, 
1980/2.244 

IM)I.\.\'. R.ijaMliaii iBumlil. l.iK- IHlh irnlury 
{''jrliiii! Ill Hti'liir: Sm^h ■>> Hairipw. 1 - 1780 
I < rii[)i r.i on papi r, 24 "i x 18,.'), 29.9x23.1 cm. 
Gift, James Marsiiall Plumer Memorial Ccrilcction, 
1980/2.246 

INDIAN. Madhya or Andrha Pradesh, mid- 18th cemury 

Lniim of ihf Court and Shit a 
Gouai In- on cloih, 1 16 x 87.6 tm, 
Gill ni |)r ,.ii<i Miv 1,0 S- and Dr. and Mrs. Steven J. 
Fij{iil. 1980. 2 304 

I'iih'!;, .I.i'..^. Sn, 

(.<i.i,M ti. <:n . l.ii!,. 1 . 84.4 cm 

Gill «>l Dr. aiul .\ti>. S. and Dr. and Mn. Steven J. 
Fit(id. 19ilO/2..'i05 
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Vishnu Rtdimif on (hr Trrr of Life 
Gouache on cloth, 87. 1 x 84.4 cm. 
Gill of Dr. and Mn. Leo S. and Dr. 
ripd, 1980/2.306 



and Mn. Steven J. 



INUIA.N, Kajasthan, Marwar. mid-19ih ccniury 
Two Mm m * Camel 

Tempera on paper, 30.9 x 23.1. 40.3 x 29 cm. 
Gift, James Manhall Plumer Memorial CoUecikm. 
1980/2.246 

JAPANF.SK. I'lih irmury 
yo^hlttara Ih\ltict 

HandKroU (fragment), ink and color on paper, 
33.4 X 47.5 cm. 

Gilt ol Mrs J.inirs .\l.ir\h.ill Plufiu-r, Jamt-s Manhall 
Humcr Memorial C;oUctUun, 1980/2.209 



TAN Yen kri. ChtneK. I876-19M 
CsUig^apIg/. running icripi 

Pair of hanging (craUs, ink on paper, 171.2 x 40.6 cm. 
Purchase. MarKuret WauoQ Parlwr Alt Collection, 

1980/2.203-204 

TIBETAN, I9tk century 
Taa/b 

Hanging tcroll. gnuache on cloth, 42.2 x 32.3 on. 

(Ill: i t Mrs ].tmc\ .Marshall Plumrr. Jamct Manhall 
Plumcr Memorial Collcciiun. 1980/2.211 

TSENG Hai. Chinese. 1861-1930 

Hanging tcroll, ink on paper, 89.1 x 47.5 cm. 

Margaret Walton Parker Art Colicctian, 

1980/2.202 



KANU. Tanyii (aiuibutcd to), Japanese. 1602-74 
Lamdstapi 

Hanging tcnil, ink on paper, B3.2 x 37.3 cm. 
GiA of Mr. and Mn. MUton Williams. 1960/2.161 



L'NSKN. Kiishini. Japanese. 1759-1811 
XMe HtMar ai Lfuiat in a Mmakm Lmdutpt, 1791 
Hanging tcroll, ink and colon on lilfc, 128.5 x 37.7 cm. 
Anonymous giA, 1981/1.313 



IHum Bios torn 

H.iu\'\nii scroll, ink on paper. 'J4 x 38.7 cm. 

Gih ol Mr. and Mn. Milton Williams, 1980/2.162 

KANO, .Naomtbu (aitribuled to), Japaneae, 1607-50 
Blati Bird en Tttt Branch 
Hanging scroll, ink on paper, 104.3 x 37 cm. 
Gib or Mr. and Mn. Milton WUliams. 19801^2.163 




LU Huei. Chim se, IHM-I<)2(l 
Dun^ Haa ^ Small ChutU (detail). 1908 
Handsrrnfl, ink and rainn nn paper, 149.2 x 25.8 cm. 
Pun h.isc. M.irifarri Waison Parker Art Clallceiion, 
I98I/I.JII8 

MO Lu-i'inK. Chinote. I7ih-I8ih century 
CalUgnphr. «:l«riial Kripi 

Pair of hanging wtoIIs, ink on paper. 132.4 x 27.3 cm. 
Purrhase. M.u ^.m i Waison Parker An Collection, 

l980«'2.2(i-')-2ito 



VAN L'nF.N. I.utas (attributed to). Flemish, 1595-1672 

Uil on panel, 'i'i.l x 34.8 cm. 
Be(|ucsi of Doris Margairt Grigaui for the PMd Leroy 
Grigaut Memorial Collection, 1981/1.324 

YANG Aa^ao (aliribuled to), Chinese, Ming Dynasty. 
1368-1644 

TfiBMffnaaa MaunUun Fasi, early I4>ih century. Che school 
Hanging scroll, ink and cokm on silk, 354.4 x 143.2 cm. 
GiA or Dr. and Mn. Clyde Wu, 1981/1.312 
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Drawings 



Prints 



BERCHEM, Nicholas. Dutch. 1620-83 or 

HIRE, Laurent dc la. FretMrh. 1606-56 
Simfy of a Man with Shouldrr Armor 
Black and while chalk on given paper, 43.8 x 29.8 cm. 
BcqiicK or Doris Maigam Crigiiul lor the Pkul Leroy 

Grigaut Manorial CollKiwn, 198I/t.32S 

BERNARD. (Hilaire ?). FrikIi, tSih centuiy 
Lady in Blur Dress. 1758 
Pastel on vellum, 67 x 57 cm. 
Bei|ucM of Dorit Margam Grigaui Ibr the Fnil Leray 
Criput Memorial Collection, 1961/1.330 

ELDRIDGE, Jamet, American. 20<h century 

Bleached tagboord, 70.9 x 35.8 cm. 

Gift of PiofeHor and Mn. Gemne Kanuowaki. 1980/2.232 

PR£NCH. 18ih century 
Ln^ with Fan 

Bl.ick aiul whiir (halk on blue paper, 37 7 t 24 !i i rii 
Bequest oi Doris Margaret Grigaui for ihe Paul Leruy 
Grigaat Memorial Collcctktn, 1981/1. 32B 

LOPEZ, CarkM, American (bom Cuba). 1908-53 

Charcoal on bulT paper, I)*! "j « H i iii. 

Gift of Professor and Mrs. Gerutnc Kamrowski, 1980/2.234 

VIDAR. Frrdr. American (born Denmark). 1911-67 

Rtdumig Soldier, 1944 

Ink and crayon on paper, 32 x 44.9 cm. 

Gift of Prafeaiar and Mra. Cerame Kamnwdci, 1980/2.231 

WINSLOW. Earic B , .Ximru an. ma4-l969 

All Food Suftplui W'r- .' I he Coit/iscaU^ md IMtmd (hi, 

1930, drawing lor a half-tone ilhiiiraiion 
Black, brown, and green wash over graphite and pert and 
ink on iilusiraiion board, 35.3x47.6. 51.9x67.7 cm. 
1980/2.188 
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BEl.lJV, Sic-fanu drlla. Italian, 1610-64 

Death on HotsehaA HMmg c rnai^ from 7%r finr DmOa. 

c. 1648 
Etching. 19.1x15.2 cm. 
Gift of Mr. Bernard Uhkndorf. 1980/2.229 

BENTON. Thomas Hart. American. 1889-1975 
Cra^ioi meat. 1939 

Lithograph, 24.3 x 30.5, 30.2 x 40.7 cm. 
Gift or Suzanne Beuiler. 1960/2.170 

A Drini of Hater. 1937 

Liih<ii;raph. 25.4 x 36.5. 30.2 x 40.7 cm. 

Gift uf Suzanne Beuder, 1980/2.169 

flMd; 1937 

LithogRiph. 23 X 312. 29 8 x 40.7 rin. 
GiftofSuzannc Bcutlcr, 1980/2.171 

Gm'xlhme. 1937 

Liihosraph. 23.8 x 30.2. 30.2 x 40.7 ttii. 
Gift of Suzanne Bcutler. 1980/2.172 

/ (Sol a Gal on Smawood MomUuH, 1938 
LithuKraph. 31.8 x 23.5. 41.3 x 29.8 cm. 
Gift of Suzanne BeuUer, 1960/2.173 

iMTuynmf Road. 1938 

LiihoKraph. 24 ^> ■ '■\ H. 30 2x41 cm. 

Gift of Suzanne Bcutlcr. 1980/2. 174 



Copyrighted material 



BOUSSIDAN. Ya'akov, Uracil (born Egypt). 1939 
From tJu Song of Solomon, 1 969 

Mezzudril and sufl-gruund etching, 29.7 x 39.8 cm. 
Gifi of Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Fcinbcrg, 1980/2.189 

CH[NESE. I9th century 
Amida 

Hanging scroll, woodcut, 80.9x28.5 cm. 

Gift uf Robert and Frances Wagner. 1980/2.179 

CHINESE, early 20lh century 
Ftvf \'ew Year Pollers 
Color woodcut 

Gifl uf Mrs. James Marshall Plumer. James Marshall 
Plumer Mentorial Collection, 1980/2.212-216 

CORAZZO. Alexander, American (born France). 1908-71 
(Unlilied), 1938 

Cliche verre gelaiin silver print, 18 x 12.5, 25.2 x 23 cm. 
Gin of Proressor and Mrs. Gerome Kamrowski. 1980/2.240 

COSTIGAN, John E.. American, 1888-1927 
Spnngttme, r. 1930's 

Etching with drypomi, 2^ 1 x 30.3. 33 x 39.1 cm. 
Gifl of Suzanne Beullcr. 1980/2.175 

DAUMIER. Honorr. French. 1808-79 
M Choaeui dil 'I.e Dui' from La Cat nature 
Lithograph (Dellril 120). 24 x 13. 36..'i x 27.5 cm. 
Bequest of Doris Margaret Grigaut for the Paul l.en>y 
Gngaut .Memorial Collection. 1981/1. 318 

L* Gamin dt Paris aux Tuileriet from /.r Charivari 
Lithograph on newsprint (Driteil 1743), 25.5 x 22.5 cm. 
Bequest of E)ons Margaret Grigaut for the Paul Ixroy 
Grigaut Memorial Collection. I9HI/1.319 



KUNISADA, Japanese, 1786-1864 
Kabuit Daiuer 

Color woodcut. 36 2 x 24.7 cm. 

Gift of Mrs. James Marshall Plumer, James Marshall 
Plumer Memorial Collection, 1980/2.210 

lANDACRE. Paul. American. 1893-1963 
Nudt, 1936 

Wood engraving. 21 7 x 15.3. 27.3 x 20 cm. 
Gift of Suzanne Beutler. 1980/2.177 




DEMARTELLY, John S., American, 1903-79 

Looking at the Sunshine, c 1930'$ 

l.ilhogr.iph on crram-ciilored paper, 26x32.4, 

30 5 X 4<l 7 iin 
Gift of SuAiinnr Beutler. 1980/2.176 

GERMAN. 19th century 
Portrait of H' T Krui-, earlv I9lh century 
Lithograph. 29 9 » 24 7, 43 2 x 33 3 cm. 
Gift of Bernard A L hlendori. 198(1/2 187 

GER.MAN. 19th tnitury 

l\>rteatl of A I'leiteru-ef. early 19lh century 

I.llhiigr.iph. 35.5 x 48 5 tin. 

Gift of Bernard A Uhlrtidorf. 1980/2.185 

HANFST AF.NGL. DrrMlrn. Gerin.m. 19th century 

Por trail «/ Sihiller. I«i9 

Lithogr.iph. 27 9x 25 6. 41 3 x 33 3 un. 

Gifl ol Brrn.trd A Uhleiidnrf. 19K0/2 186 



I.KPkRE. Auguste. French. 1849-1919 

Aiiii det Xymphfi, 1896 
Woodcut on paper, i/ii, 21 x 15.3 cm. 
Purchase. 1980/2 191 

Lf Bain det S'ymphet, 1896 

WiMxltui on vellum, ii/ii. 20.5 x 15.3 cm. 

Purihasr, 1980/2.190 

LINDNER. Richard. American (born Germany). 1901-78 
Red Head 

Lithograph. A/P. 73.7 x 55.7 cm. 

Gifl 111 Ralph and Carol Coskey, 1980/2 241 

LOPEZ. Carlos. American (born Cuba), 1908-53 
People. 1946 

Dr>point. 1/15, 25.4 x 32.6 cm. 

Gifl of Professor and Mrs. Gerome Kamrowski. 1980/2.235 



MOREAU, Jem Micbd (Moieau k Jcune). Ficneh, 

1741-1814 

fin aiapit ninMiec p4iagt, 1776 

Enp-aving (Bothrr n50| TrM stale, 27 * 22, 42 x IS cm. 
Bequest of Doris Margaret Gngaut fur the Paul Lcroy 
Grignit Mcnorid CallMiieii. i9Bl/LS21 

OLULK.MAN, Sieg (after), Germut, 19ih century 
iWmid tfC.CG. Zmmiir, early 19th centuiy 

I.iihnc;r,iph, A'< 2 * 34 ? cm f jrr<'£;ular') 
Gill ot Hcmard A. Uhlendorl, 1980/:^. 184 

RANSONNETTE. Pierre Nicholas. French, ITn f-IHO? 

(ensnver) and SAINT-AUBIN. Gabriel (k. French, 

1724>17M (derignn^ 
Vottain Composing 'La PuttlU dXhIMns'or 'Lt Rhe' 
Engraving pnnied in red, 35 5-25. 38.5 x 25 5 cm. 
Bequest erf Doris Margaret Gngaui for the Paul Leray 

Crigaut Memorial Colkclioa, 1981/1.322 

RODIN. Augiuie. French. 1840-1917 

Antonm ProusI, 1884-88 
Drypoint, 23.5 x 17.2 cm. 
Gift of Mn. B. Lyman Rohb, 19B(V2J92 

RYAN, Ann. American, 1889-1954 

nrr. 1942 (?) 

Color woodcut on Mack paper, 17/35, 14.2 x 8, 

20 X 14.5 cm. 

Gift of PraTeanr and Mn. Gerame Kanrawaki. 1980/2.239 
7%r i4'iaA», 1943 (?) 

Color woodcut on biacfc paper. 45/SO, 17.6 x IS, 

20.1 X 19 7 cm 

Gilt of Professor and Mrs.Gerome Kainrowski, 1980/2.238 

SAITO. Kiv<ishi. J.ip.incse, bom 1907 
SUadfi Gut (Catj. 1956 

Woodcut, 39.4 x 23.8, 40.8 x 27 cm. (lop margin trimmed) 

Gift of Mr». James Marshall Pliimcr. |,itnes Manhali 
Plumcr Memorial Collcciion, 1980/2.208 

SWISS. 18th crnturv. aficT Jean Huber. Swiw. 1721-86 
Cmndirei of Voliaue 
£lching, 30.7 x 29, 39.4 x 31.2 cm. 

Bequest of Dori? Margaret Gngaui for the Paul Leroy 
Grigaul Memorial Cullectiun, 1981/1.325 

\V\SARE1.V. N'ii'cr. Fr-'ii. h (burn Hu^^a^y). 1908 
Consttllalions, 1967, incomplete portfolio 
Serigraph, 17/130. 80 x 58 cm. 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Sunley Winkleman, 1980/2.230 

WOOD. Gram. American. 1892-1942 

Trff Planum; f."'i,uf., I^T 

Lithograph on c rcani iolured paper, 21.3 x 27.7, 

30.2 X 40.7 cm. 
Gift of Suzanne Bcutkr. 1980/2.178 
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YANKILEVSKY, Vladimir. Ruatian. bora 1938 

Amt lmf ^ tin Snun, 1972 

Etcfaii^, 30.9 X 39.3 cm. 

Gift of Dr. and Mn. Praflier. 1980/2.243.1-3O 



Photographs 

ADAMSON, John, Stottish, 1818-70 
Black Fnan Chapel. Si Andrtus. r 1842-43 
Calolypc, 9.7 x 9.9 i m. 
Purchase, 1981/1.307 

ANDERSON. James (firm oO. Ennlish, 1813-77 

Roma. Veduta d/l Fwmt. r 1890 

Albumen prim, 42.5 x 55.5. 42.6 x 56.2 im. 

Gift of Professor and Mrs. Geromc Kamruwski. 1980/2.237 

BAl.DUS. Rdouard-Denis. French. 1815-82 

Alation Carrtt. Sanui, before 1868 

Albumen prim. 19 3 x 27.5, 27.9 x 39.6 tm. 

Gift of Mr And Mrs. W. Howard Bond. 1980/2.227 

FRANCK, (Francois dc V'illcthollcs). Frcnth. 

artive Pans, 1857-82? 
Si herrr Calhrdral. before 1862 
Albumen prim. 25 2 x 19, 34 8 x 24 3 i in 
Gilt uf Mr. and Mrs. W. Howard Bond. 1980/2.225 

FRF.NCH ('), 19ih remur> 

Imtde tht Amphithtatrt, Xtsmts, before 1868 

Albumen print. 21.3 x 27.9 cm. 

Gift of Mr. and Mrs. W. Howard Bond, 1980/2.223 

GARCIN, A., Swiss (?), aOive Geneva I67<f% 

Chutti du GtfMhaih. f 1865 

Albumen pnni, 20 3 x 13 2. 39 3 x 26.9 tm. 

Gift of Mr and Mrs. \V. Howard B(md, 1980/2.224 

JAPANESE. 20th century 

Kannan from the Yumedono, libyri ji, Sara. Japan. 1950'» 
Phoio^raph. I47 x 74 im. 

Gdt of Rev. David and Mrs Ci»nway M. Plumrr, 
1980/2.217 




MOSAVAT, Hosain. American (bom Siraz. Iran). 1934 
By Wind and Wattr. Potnl Loboi. CA. 1980 
Gelatin silver print. 30.2 x 23.7 cm. 
Gift of the artist, 1980/2 183 

Fog, Yestmile CA, 1980 

Gelatin silver print. 26. 1 x 32.8 cm. 

Gift of (he artist. 1980/2.181 

Pixk and Shade, Jothua Tree Xalionat Park. CA, 1980 
Gelatin silver print, 22.6 x 30.2 cm. 
Gift of the artist. 1980/2.180 

WhiU House Ruin. Aruona 1978. 1980 (?) 
Cielalin silver print. 32.2 x 24.6 cm. 
Gift of the artist. 1980/2. 182 

PHO'KXiRAPHE. Roman (firm oO.FrciKh, active Aries. 

19th century 
Cloiiirt, Artei, before 1868 
Albumen prim. 19.7 x 27.3. 24.5 x 38.3 cm. 
Gift of Mr and Mrs. W Howard Bond, 1980/2 226 

ROBBINS, Eagle. American. 20th century 

One Third of a Salion, 1936 
Silver print. 23.2 x 23.3 cm. 

Gift of Professor and Mrs. Geromc Kamrowski. 1980/2.236 



Sculpture 

CHINESE. Nonhern Sunj? Dynasty (960-1278) or later 
Hu 

Bronze, 26. S x 13.4 cm. 

Gift of Dr. S.W. Hooblcr and Family. 1980/2.218 

INDIAN. Bihar. Northwest India, 13ih-14lh century 
DuTga 

Black Kraniie. 56 x 32.3 x 12 2 cm. 
Gift of Dr. and Mrs. Leo S. and Dr. and Mrs. 
StcvenJ. Figiel. I98I/I.315 

INDIAN, ChandelU period. I0ih-I2th century 
Apuaoi 

Pink sandstone. 56 x 31.5 cm. 
Gift of Dr and Mrs. Leu S. and Dr. and .Mm. 
Steven J. Figiel. 1981/1.3:6 




INDIAN. Central India. I0th-I2th century 
Oantiha (fraf^meni) 
Pink .landsione. 21 x 26.8 cm. 
Gift of Dr. and Mr«. I<ec> S. and Dr. and .Vtrs. 
StcvenJ FiRicl, l<»8l/l.317 

Surya 

Sandstone, 33.5 x 22.7 cm. 
Gift of Dr. and .Mrs. Leo S and Dr. and Mrs. 
Steven J FiKiel, I98I/I .3I4 



INDIAN. 12th-20ih century 
Forty -one Folk Stalufi 
Bronze and ternuiiiia 

Gift of Dr. and Mrs. I.eo S. and Dr. and Mrs. 
StevcnJ. Figiel. 1980/2 249-289 

INDIAN. Kerla. 15th century 
Pan oj Tmplt Guatdian Figum 
Hardwood, 132.8 x .50.2 x 29.2 cm. 
Gift of Dr. and Mrs. Leo S. and Dr. and .Mrs. 
Steven J. Fi|?iel. 1980/2.290-291 

INDIAN. Khajuraho. Chandella period. I2th century 
Siva and Parmti 

Pinkish sandstone. 45 x 30.5 x 9.2 cm. 
Gift of Dr. and Mrs. Leo S. ai>d Dr. and Mn. 
StevcnJ. FiKiel. 1980/2.293 

INDIAN. Mathura, 7th century 
Royat C.ouptf Standing ( 'nder a Tret 
Mottled pmk stone. 26.4 x 32 x 6.5 cm. 
Gift of Dr. and .Vlrs. Leo S. and Dr. and Mrs. 
StcvenJ. FiKiel. 1980/2 292 

ITALIAN. (Venetian?). 18th century 
Ftgu'f of a Standing Man in a Tuthan 
Wood with tratf-s of polychrome. 22.9 cm. 
Bequest of Doris Margaret Grigaul for the Paul Lcroy 
GriKaul Memorial Collection. 1981/1.329 

Ftguft oJ a Standing U'uman Holding a Crown 
\V(K>d with irad-s of polychrome, 26.6 cm. 
Bequest of I>>ris Margaret Grigaut for the Paul Lcroy 
Grigaut Memorial Collection. 1981/1.330 
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Miscellaneous 

CHINESE. 17th-20ih century 

Onr Hundtfd Sixty - onr Snuff BollUs 

Glass, sftni-prrt'UMJs slunrs, ivury. and brass 

Gifl of RobtTl W. C.<»t{Kan, 1980/2 1-160 

CHINESE. I8ih-I9th crniur\' 
Pair of Armt hat fi 

RcMowcKxl (Dalbrri(ia laliiulia), 79.7 x ')6.8 x 44.4 cm. 
Transfer frwrn the Deparliiiriil of Anlhr*>polag>', 
1981/1.333-334 

CHINESE. 18th century 
Oii/utoiutl Tabu 

VVuod (Plerucarpus indicus), 8!>.5 x 102.4 x 45.9 cm. 
Transfer from the Deparlineni uf Anihmpijlogy, 
1981/1.331 



HIGGINS. Edward F. Ill, American, bom 1949 

Doo lia Poll. 1980 

Stamped and cancelled inanila envelope, 23 x 30.5 cm. 
Punhase. I98I/I.310 

Picatie. 19S0 

Xerox 6500 color copier print. 28 x 2! .6 cm. 
Purchase. 1981/1,309 

JAPANESE, late 19th century 

MiTtot, Kamakura style 

Bronze, with wiHxlen case. 24.3 x "Mt cm. 

Transfer from the Onler for Japanese Studies. 1980/2.193 

PERLA'IAN, Nazca. Pre-Columbian 

I W, ca. 300-64K) 

Terracotta. 22 x 10.6 cm. 

Gift of C:harles and Alice Gibson. 1981/1.311 



CHINESE, I8th-I9th centur>' 
Tapfitry 

Woven silk in wooden frame. 127.4 x 101.2 cm. (sight) 
Transfer from the Department of Anthmpolog)'. 
1981/1.335 



CHINESE. 19ih ceniur> 

Ijinlrm Slant/ 

KosewiMxl (l)alb«-rj{ia laiilolia), 127.4 x 30 x 30.5 cm. 
Transfer from the Department t»f Anthnip«>log\'. 
198U1 332 



HARA, Ma^ao, Japanese. 20lh century 
Thtrr Bou ts. « 1980 

TeiiiiiKiku ware, tioiu-ware with black Riaze, diameters 

12.1-19.5 cm. 
Gift of the artist. 1980/2.164-166 



flou Y, c 1980 

Tcminoku w,ir«-. stoneware with ynt-niih i;l.izr and leaf 

inipioMdii. f) T « m 
Gill <>l ilii' .iiiisi. l')H0/2 /67 
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FRANCIS W. KELSEY MUSEUM OF ARCHAEOLXDGY 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

John H. IXArnu, GtawMM, DtpartmtiU ^Ckttkal Studits 
Wdttnl 1. Ford, Dincltr/Ctmm. Musnm ofAmknptUgf 
K. AMin tuiher, Fi^um ^Nm Easittn StJSu 
ChMer Surr. n^fkmr af Antiml HiOHy 



Jod liucaon. ChaimM, D^arimnt qf At Hutuy afAtt 
E]«inr K Gazda. Associalt ^i^$sm, Ckttifal Art mi 
Ankaeoiogy, HnUny of AH 
John GrilTitlu Pedley, Chainaan 



STAFF 



John GnlTittis Pcdicy, Director 

Elaine K. Gaada. Auoaait Dimtm/Cwmtif 

Sharon C. Heriiert, AttaaaU CwUar 

John H !i,i:ii|)hirs . AnMtaIr KfiranASauililt 

Margaret C. Root, Auutant Cursor 

Amf Rotcnbcrg. ^fiKMfr Cbiator ^GMMmltM 

Panada Rciiler, ilqpritv 



David Skc, TahnidoH 

Kathleen Davis, Secretary 

Fred Anderegg. Pkotofraphrt 

Lisa V'ihiiH. Aiu\tant l« the Hegi$mr 

Valeric Huichtnson. Ltbramn 

Ann van Rmevdi. CmniAM m TeaHu 

Radid Vargas OnnfiMtr Amtefy 



MUSEUM HOURS; September ihruugh ApriJ: Monday through Friday 9-4. Saturday and Sunday 1-4. 

May through Auguit: Tuoday dinMigh Friday 1 1-4, Saturday and Sunday 1-4. 

ADIXIESS: 494 8. Stale Street, Ann Arlior, Midugan 48109 
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THE UMVERSn Y MICHIGAN MUSEUM OF ART 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

George S'. Ba>'lis!>. Dean, Hihool oj Art Joel Isaacson, Chainnan, Depailmeni oj the Hutory oj Art 

Mignonette Y. Cheng. Phfoaar Art Evan M. Maurer. Chunniui 

Chrislinc V. Bonwtein. AisislanI Professor of the History oJ Art 
Peter Steiner, Dean, College of Literature, Sciente, and the Arls 



STAFF 



pA'an M. MaurtT, Ihieilot/Ch/tiiman. Xluieum f^actue Program 
Mar\' K Wax, Amstant Chairman, Musfum PratHu i 
Lauren Anwkl, Atstslanl to ihe Dtreelor/EdUot 
Martha Mehta. Dtcehpment Officer 
Jo W I^u, Admmistralne Secretary 
Janet Torno, Admmtilraltve CUrk 
Anne 1. Lockhait, QmMr, Etmpummid Ammm Art 
ManhaD P>S. Wu. dtnttr, AHoh Art 



Catolt A. Cunnmj^h.iiii. Hrgistw 
Carul Shannon. Aiustant Rensttar/Managir, SeitS Dai 
Samud G. Fcmro, Chitf^ SitwrUf 
Ann B. Spehar. PtAKc Progrte 
Janirs I^atock, Technician 
Vincent Soldacki, Ttdautiam 
PMrick Young. Fl m tg n ^ 



MUSEUM HOURS S-'p-rmbmhroui;!) M;iv Mi.u<!.i\ 'l'.rnui;li Kml.u S.i-nrfl.i% .met Sunrl.iv 1-5. 

[ur.f ilirniiuh Aiiijusi; Iu-mI.is iIihhil'Ii Friday 11-4, !saiu«la) and Sunday 1-i. 

ADDRESS: 525 S. Sutc Strcei. Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109 
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